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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 

Pro-life 

Instead of calling for a renewed cam¬ 
paign for greater access to abortion 
(which most people can see is a trag¬ 
edy), why not create a positive cam¬ 
paign ibrincieasedchildcare, maternity 
leave, and work-time flexibility, along 
with creating sup port networks for preg¬ 
nant women who ate vulnerable? 

Yourpreoccupation with abortion is 
adiversion fromthese socialist issues. 
It has been left to religious groups to 
provide support to pregnant women 
whoare pressured toabort from every 
other source - the pro-choice left, it 
seems, has left women to the mercy of 
the abortionists and abusive partners 
who emotionally blackmail them into 
havingthis procedure. 

Your defence of the British Pregnancy 
Advisory Service (avileoiganisation 
that proii ts from th e ex ploit at ion of vul¬ 
nerable women) is really quite shocking. 
Spiked area rightwi ng lib atarian g roup¬ 
ing motivated by a selfish individualism 
rather thanaconcem for others. Geoige 
Monbiot expo sed them some time ago 
(among other things, they deny climate 
change). Yet you do not blanch at hav- 
ingsuchbedfellows, whilepeople like 
myself who call forwaysto reduce the 
number of abortions hav e been labelled 
reactionaries. 

In Bo um emouth a pro- fife group p ro- 
videdanexcellentcare service for young 
mothers, expectant and post-natal, in- 
cludingfull accommodation. Some of 
th es e girls had been thrown out o f their 
homes by their fathers for refusing to 
abort. I amgrateful such groups exist 
and I am deeply saddened that much of 
the let reiiiseto defendthem, nayeven 
denounce t hem for opposing abo rtio n on 
principle. Yet you defend rags like 
Spiked and profit-makingorganisations 
like theBPAS (the service in Bourne¬ 
mouth, foryour information, was pro- 
videdto girls free of charge). 

Ormaybeyou arejust so deeply in¬ 
tent on your sectarian aims to belittle 
Respect (a leftwing organisation) that 
you have lostall principle and don’t care 
any longer who you join up with. Your 
current obsession is merely an excuse 
to smear and wreck Respect. I’m sure 
Tony Blair and the restoftheNewLa- 
bourcrew will be very than kfiil foryour 
help. 

Liz Hoskings 

email 

Liberating 

Ian Woo dlan d tlii nks I am b eing cy ni- 
calby arguing for a break with Labour 
(Letters, October6). 

Quite theopposite, Ian. What is re¬ 
ally cynical is to go on persuadingpeo- 
ple to vote for and join a party that is 
clearly contrary to their interests. I ad- 
mitthat in En gland, whichlacks democ¬ 
racy, it is difficult for a new socialist party 
to take off, as it has in Scotland and 
most of Europe. However, that could 
change infuture ifPR is introduced. 

In the mean timeheand other social¬ 
ists left in the Labour Party would best 
serve sodalistinterestsby breaking with 
Labour. Ididitafter40yearsandlcan 
tell you it is liberating! 

Hugh Kerr 
email 

Hysterical 

Phil Kent has revealed the hysterical 
sectarianism th at underlies the CPGB’s 
‘intervention’ in theforthcomingRespect 
conference withthe b izarre, indeed in¬ 
sane, accusation that anyone who 
doe sn’t vot e for th e C PGB’s motio ns is 
somehowguilty of “scabbing” (Letters, 
October 6). 

There is apeculiar logic to bringing 


ac c usatio ns o f“ sea bb ing” i nto disp ute s 
between socialists overwho votes for 
what motion at a conference. Scabbing 
is something objective - it involves 
crossing an actual class fine. For in¬ 
stance, crossing a picket line. Or doing 
somethingelsethat involves crossinga 
class line, such as Arthur Scargill’s at- 
tanpt toinvoke anti-democratic Blairite 
election laws against the SocialistAlli- 
ance a few years ago. Or actions like 
those of the Weekly Worker, inpublish- 
ing a wretched excuse for an article a few 
years agoinresponsetothe2003Z)ar/v 
Telegi'aph witch-hunt against George 
Gallo way, that basical ly said that Gal¬ 
loway was probably guilty and that ‘the 
left should lead the condemnation’. 

No doubt there are other instances 
thatcouldbe cited inrecent years where 
some on the left have sided in a tangi¬ 
ble, concrete way against the workers 
movement and/orthe oppressed in the 
name of fighting ‘reactionary anti-impe- 
ri al ism ’ - s ometh ing that pro-war lib er- 
als more straightforwardly call 
‘islamofascrsm’. The CPGB’s refusal to 
side unconditionallybut critically with 
those fighti ng US/B rit ish i mperi ali sm in 
Iraqcould tentatively be includedinthis 
category - though I tend to think it is 
slightly over-egging it to call it outright 
scabbing. Catainly, asl demonstrated 
before, Trotsky thought there were 
questions of deep class principle in¬ 
volved in suchanti-colonial struggles - 
which is why he talked about “brand¬ 
ing” those whorefusedto take a similar 
stance over Ireland “with infamy, if not 
with a bullet”. 

Those are concrete manifestations 
of scabbing - siding with the class en¬ 
emy. But in equating it with refusingto 
vote for particular motions at a 
leftwing conference, theCPGB is dip¬ 
ping into the same lunatic, poisoned 
well as the likes of the Spartacist 
League. Since it is perfectly legitimate 
to use physical force against scabs,I 
wonderifwe will see the CPGB set¬ 
tingup Spart-like ‘picket lines’at the 
Respect conference, or seeking to 
strong-arm Respect members who 
might be tempted not to vote for the 
CPGB’s mo tions, in order to di ssuade 
them from “scabbing”? Because that 
is the logic. Acc ording to workers ’ 
democracy, scabs forfeittheirrights, 
and if political opposition is to be 
equated with “scabbing”, then what 
price the rights ofthosewho disagree? 
And whatprice the CPGB’s pretence 
to stand for ‘democracy ’ in Respect? 

No, Phil, in voting against the 
CPGB’s motions, one would not be 
voting against ‘socialism’ or any other 
piece of motherhood and apple pie. 
Respect already is a broadly social¬ 
ist, working class formation - the aim 
of a society based on common own¬ 
ership and democratic control is part 
of its constitution. Actually I would 
like to see more leftwing currents in¬ 
volved in Respect -andlwould like 
to see it adopt a more openly social¬ 
ist, Marxist, position. 

If the CPGB would break with 
tho se aspects of its critique of Respect 
that are simply reactionary and reflect 
anti-muslim bigotry - the ones I have 
pointedto- and involve itselfingenu- 
inely building Respect, then it would 
be possibleto considervoting for its 
motions. But the fact that the CPGB 
motions to the Respect conference do 
not contain the core CPGB positions 
on Respect merely show that the 
CPGB is actuallyhiding its politics in 
terms of its real intervention. The 
CPGB’s core positions arenot irrel¬ 
evant to its intervention at all - they are 
theunderlying motive for it. The lack 
ofthese positions inmotion form is an 
act of monumental hypocrisy: there¬ 
fore a vote for the CPGB’s motions 
would be a vote forsectarian hypoc¬ 
risy. Who wants to vote for that? 

Finally, Phil effectively concedes 
that I am right about the historical 
question re Ireland. The CPGB cer¬ 


tainly did usethe slogan, ‘FortheIRA, 
againstthe British army’. Wliythen 
can’titusea similarapproachtolraq: 
‘For the Iraqi resistance, against the 
coalition armies’? Support for the 
Iraqi resistance (not support for any 
sectarian atrocities, but support for 
actual resistance to occupation) is 
Respect policy. It is a progressive 
policy. All he can use is the bloody 
shirt of the provocateur, Zarqawi, in 
a futile attempt to excuse theCPGB’s 
refusal to take this correct position 
over Iraq. But it doesn’t wash. 

Support Respect policy and Re¬ 
spect’s personnel against attack from 
‘left’ islamophobes! 

Ian Donovan 
South London 

Middle course 

On Iraq, the CPGB appears to be at¬ 
tempting to pick a middle course be¬ 
tween the extremes articulated by Ian 
Donovan on the one hand andtheAl- 
liance for Workers’ Liberty on the 
other.Ian ‘critically’ supports any ter¬ 
rorist atrocity that is or that he can 
delude himself might be directed 
againstthe imperialist occupation. He 
regards any condemnation of such 
terrorism or the pro gramme behind it 
as “is lamo phobia”, no matter what the 
religion of the victims, orpresumably 
the perpetrators. Elements in the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party may feel the 
same way, but are more coy about 
expressing it. 

The AWLthinks that because life is 
worse for ordinary people, and espe- 
cially workers and women, under 
islamic theocracies like Iran than it is 
under advanced capitalism, imperial¬ 
ism must have someprogressive role 
and should stay in Iraq andsort out the 
mess. 

The CPGB finds this conclusion - a 
value judgment about the worth of 
capitalism - unpalatable. Therefore it 
feels obliged to deny the premise, an 
obj ective fact that happens to be true, 
as was made clear by comrade 
Houzan Mahmoud’s speech to Com¬ 
munist University. The CPGB would 
do better to challenge the validity of 
the AWL’s argument. Thesimple lact 
that US imperialism’s intervention in 
Iraq has caused chaos and misery 
which will get worse when it pulls out 
and the power vacuum is filled by 
political islam does not mean we have 
to say capitalism is better than politi¬ 
cal islam. Both are bad, and which 
causes youthemost problems at any 
moment depends on who and where 
you are. 

Ob viou sly for mos t Brit ish wo fie ers, 
except those who were victims of the 
July bombings in London, capitalism 
is the worst problem and, as we live 
under capitalism, capitalism is our 
main enemy. If the collapseofcapital- 
ismleadsnot to socialism but to the 
dominance ofpolitical islam acrossthe 
world, this may change. Butto give 
support to eitherbecause of its oppo¬ 
sition to the other is surely idiotic. 
Zoe Elwin 
Herts 

No borders 

Hundreds of people marched through 
Bolton on Saturday October 1. We 
were demonstrating fortheright ofthe 
Sukula family to stay in this country, 
and against all deportations. 

The Sukula family face the threatof 
deportation toDemocraticRepublic 
of Congo, a country which has been 
tom apart by years of civil war. If they 
are sent back, they face the prospect 
oftorture and death. In the meantime 
they are suffering under apilot appli- 
cationof section 9 of Labour’s Asy¬ 
lum and Immigration Act. Under 
section9 failed asylum applicants can 
have their benefits stopped and any 
children under 18 taken into local au¬ 


thority care, even before they have 
made an appeal. This partofthe act 
is being piloted in Greater Manches¬ 
ter, Leeds and north London. 

The march was impressive and there 
seems to be a lot of local trade union 
involvement in the campaign. Bolton 
Metro Unison has voted to support 
any of its members who refuse to im¬ 
plement section9.This is an excellent 
move that should be replicated by 
other unions whosemembers may be 
asked to implement it. 

An impressive theme to the march 
was opposition to all immigrationcon- 
trols. Of course, if you are marching 
against all deportations then this is the 
logical conclusion. On the march 
members of the SWP joined in and led 
chants such as “No borders, no na¬ 
tions - stop all deportations”. 

Let’s hope they carry this spirit with 
them to this year’s Respect confer¬ 
ence - unlike last year, when they 
called on delegates to vote against 
opposition to immigration controls 
becoming Respect policy. 

Dave Isaacson 
Hebden Bridge 

Left credentials 

Last week, Aberystwyth was the cho¬ 
sen location for George Galloway’s 
continuing “mother of all one-man 
shows”. Around 350 people attended. 

Unsurprisingly much, but not all, of 
Galloway’s talk centred on Iraq and 
American and British imperialism’s 
ransacking ofthe Gulf. Inhisusual 
style, he did a sophisticated job of 
exposing Bush and Blair’s hypocrisy 
on the question of democratic rights 
and reinforced the arguments sur¬ 
rounding the need for the immediate 
withdrawal of troops. 

In the question and answer session 
a few interesting points were raised. 
One speaker from the audience sug¬ 
gested that Respect wasn’t orientated 
to class politics, but to ethnicity. This 
was refutedbyGalloway who,he said, 
had made it “quite clear” during his 
initial introduction that evening that 
Respect was “firmly ... orientated to 
the working class”. Indeed, the poli¬ 
tics with which he and Respect had 
won a parliament ary seat at this year’s 
general election were “exactly the 
same asthatoftheCPGB’spoliticsin 
the mid-1930s”. 

Interestingly too Gallo way, on more 
than one occasion, vigorously claimed 
hisleftwing credentials. “I am a social¬ 
ist,” he confidently asserted. Person¬ 
ally, I have no doubt about his left 
Labourite credentials, but perhaps a 
more pertinent question from the au¬ 
dience would have addressed his 
opinion on whether he was a Marx¬ 
ist. Indeed, while acknowledging the 
need for workers to have not only a 
voice inside parliament, but also “a 
movement outside ofthat institution”, 
he made no mention of the need to 
challengethe stateitself. 

Throughout the two-hour event, 
George Galloway also spoke of the 
need for a new party. “The Labour 
Party is dead,’’hesaid.“This country 
does not have a Labour Party any 


more, through which workers can 
voice their demands.” Of course, 
workers do need a new party but, 
given the numerous positive refer¬ 
ences to ‘old’ Labour, “which was 
born to represent workers”, it doesn’t 
take a genius to workout what type 
of party the comrade envisages. 

Indeed, given his scathing remaiks 
about New Labour, it is perhaps 
somewhat surprising that he should 
have voted with Blair and co to sup¬ 
port the government’s Racial and Re¬ 
ligious Hatred Bill. In reply to my 
question as to whether the bill will in 
any way help prevent furtherattacks 
on muslims, he himself stated it was 
unlikely to doanything whatsoeverto 
protect the muslim community. 

Furthermore, he didn’t mince his 
words about the need to maintain the 
figh t for o penn es s and agains t c en sor- 
ship. This flies in the face of Gallo¬ 
way’s decision to vote for the bill, 
whenmanypeople, including muslims, 
have stated it will tend to discourage 
debate. 

Bob Davies 
Swansea 

Juries 

I liked Bob Davies’s article, ‘Minor¬ 
ity languages and communists’ (Octo¬ 
ber 8). It provides a useful starting 
point for fiirtherdiscussion and elabo¬ 
ration. 

How ev er, I d o want t o tak e part icu- 
lar issue withthe author on one issue 
- j uries. Correctly he defends the right 
of Welsh-speaking defendants to use 
the Welsh language in courts. This is 
an elementary principle. Everyone 
should be allowed to use their mother 
tongue under such harrowing and 
stressful circumstances. Translation 
facilities should be arranged as a mat¬ 
ter of course for all - whether they 
happen to speak Welsh, English, 
Urdu, Turkish or whatever. 

But comrade Davies extends that to 
include the demand for all-Welsh 
speakingjuries. This is a dangerous 
and unnecessary pandering to chau¬ 
vinism and nationali sm. 

After all, would we support anEng- 
hsh-speak ing bigot having the right to 
object to jurors because they speak 
Welsh, Urdu or Turkish? Should they 
havethe rightto insistuponEnglish- 
only juries? 

Juries are in formal tarns chosen at 
random. Peoplearethereby triedby 
theirpeers and in a city like London 
thae are many, many different people 
whose mothertongue is not English. 

IftheirEnglish is not good enough 
to fully understand everything that is 
being said, then the courts should pro¬ 
vide interpreters. I would make the 
same argument for the deaf - they 
sh oul d have si gn as. 

Thelargest possible range of peo¬ 
ple should be enabled to serve onju- 
ries. In other words we should defend 
the principle oftliejury system against 
attacks ... whether those attacks 
come from judges, the Blairites or 
nationalists. 

Enso White 
London 


PUBLICATION 

Draft programme 
ofthe CPGB 


In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and 
principled struggle to reforge the Communist 
Party. This draft programme represents a 
milestone inthisdefiningtask. 

Now republished in pamphtetform. 

£150 or *2.00(ineluding postage). 
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RESPECT 


Making Marxism 
superfluous: 

John Rees 
prostrates himself 


John Rees: 
the man 
with his 
foot on the 
accelerator 
as the 
Socialist 
Workers 
Party 
hurtles 
towards 
disaster’ 



B iUedasa ‘Convention of the left’ 
-which, of course, it was not - 
the Great erManch ester Respect 
confeienceon Saturday October8 was 
in gat eralthe kind of event we have un¬ 
fortunately come to expect. It was op¬ 
portunism with a mission. 

Respect’s modest electoral success 
seems to have intoxicated John Rees. 
He is the man with his foot on the ac¬ 
celerator as the Socialist Workers 
Party hurtles towards disaster. Com¬ 
rade Rees is angered by, well, most 
ofBlair’s repressive legislation; but 
not all, as this paper has reported. He 
gives the thumbs-up to legislation 
codifying ‘indtementto rehgious ha¬ 
tred ’ as a crime, and he is very tetchy 
if criti cis ed ab out it. 

Rees, like the rest of us, was ap¬ 
palled that an 82-year-old holocaust 
survivor could be expelled from the 
Labour Party conference and held by 
police under ‘anti-terrorist’ legislation; 
but his outrage collapses when it 
comes to rehgio us hatred laws. 

Like thepopular front leaders of the 
1930s comrade Rees studiously 
avoids the wo id ‘socialism’ - content¬ 
ing himself with empty platitudes like 
‘peace’, ‘justice’ and ‘equality’ in¬ 
stead. He would like to be part of an 
“anti-war, pro-trade unionist, anti-pri¬ 
vatisation Britain”; but he will not 
mention socialism. 

Comrade Rees only just stopped 
short of describing Marxism as irrel¬ 
evant: all the injustices metedoutby the 


Blair government, he said, are “the sort 
of thing thatmakes Marxism superflu¬ 
ous”. An ambiguous comment, for sure, 
but one behind which the intent was 
clear: sure, we are Marxists, but simply 
being opposed to Blair is quite enough 
fo r ‘ the m o v an ent ’. A c 1 ear c a se o f not 
just bowing before spontaneity. John 
Rees is prostrating himself 

Jonathan Neale, who is now pre¬ 
sented as the face of the Campaign 
Again st C1 i mate Chang e rath erth an 
Globalise Resistance, urged comrades 
not to “conline themselves to a social¬ 
ist ghetto”. 

SWP policy-makers are putting 
their former Marxism into cold stor¬ 
age whilethey pursue pop ulist causes 
and sentiments. Nobody wants to be 
confined to a “ghetto”, but what is the 
point of courting popularity and votes 
for their own sake? 

The conference was broken up into 
a number of workshops afterthe main 
speakers had finished - a common 
technique at such gatherings which 
keeps awkward debate to a minimum 
or safely contains it. 

A prominent feature of discus sion in 
the workshop I attended was the in- 
d ividu al sto tie s surroundin g th e as ylum 
issue. Reports came in of 6am raids, 
suicidesanddeportations,all ofwhich 
were of great concern. But, while Re¬ 
spect members do campaign hard for 
individual cases, and Respect “de¬ 
fends the lights ofasylum-seekersand 
refugees to political asylum”, it steers 


clear of economic migrants, whose 
rights can only really be upheld 
through a policy of open borders - 
surely this is theprincipled stance to 
adopt in the face ofsuchhorror sto¬ 
ries? Respect should ratify a demand 
for th e free movement of peop le at the 
November 19-20 annual conference. 

What Respect needs is some demo¬ 
cratic air - and everything suggests 
thatthis is exactly what the SWP fears. 
Ifthe CPGB’smotions to national con¬ 
ference do nothing else, they highlight 
the SWP’s appalling opportunism and 
mighthelp in theirown wayferment an 
internal rebellion - which a lone can 
pull it back from the abyss • 

Carey Davies 


Form a Respect left 
opposition 

Conference 
fringe meeting 
Satiuday 
November 19 
6pm, Lucas Arms, 
245a Grays Inn Road, 
London WC1. 


Join the Respect Unity Coalition 


Complete this slip and send it to: 

Respect - The Unity Coalition 
Room 207, Coborn House 
3 Coborn Road, Bow 
London E3 2 DA 

Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


Name_ 

Address. 


Town/city_ 

Postcode_Phone. 

Email_ 


L 
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ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 16,5pm- ‘Authority inthe labour process andsociety’, using 
IstvanMeszaros’slTze power of ideology’ as a study guide. 

DioramaArts Centre, 340snabuigh Street,LondonNWl (nearesttubes: Re- 
gaitsPark, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Call Lee on 07908 904310 lbrmore details. 

Cardiff Communist Forum 

Every second Thursday evening. Cal lBob on07816480679. 

2005 open poetiy competition 

For poemson the theme of occupation, resistance and freedom. Closing date: 
FridayOctober28. First prize: £100. Entryfee: £3forfirstpoem; £2peraddi- 
tional poem. Send cheques/POs, payable to ‘Iraq Occupation Focus’, with 
poems and author’s details to: IOF poetry competition, c/o Red Pepper, IB 
Wat ado w Road, Lon don N19 5NJ. 

Organi sedby Red Pepper and Iraq OccupationFocus. 

An audience with George Galloway 

His politicallife, fell owed by question and answer session. 

Lon don: Thursday October 13 ,Bloomsbuiy Theatre. 

Exeter: Friday October 21, StGeorge’s Palace. 

All enquiries to WendyBailey: 01206 575473;07770 665512. 

Glasgow Marxist Forim 

Public meeting: ‘Political islam’. Thursday October 13,7:30pm, Parti ckBurgh 
Halls, Glasgow. Speaker: Yassamine Mather, Iranian Left Unity. 

United against injustice 

National Miscarriage ofJustice Day conference, SaturdayOctober 15,10.30am, 

F riend s Me eting House, Moun tStreet, Manchest a M 2. Workshops, followed 
by mainmeeting, 2pm. Chair: Bruce Kent. Organised byUnitedAgainstlnjus- 
tice and Innocent: andrew@fitting-up.org.uk;07931182189. 

Deaths in detention 

Campaign meeting on deaths inimmigration detention andvioknt deportations 
todangerouscountries, Wednesday October 19,6pm, St James’s church, 197 
Piccadilly, LondonWl .Speakers include Zimbabwean, Iraqi andUgandan 
activist s,Black Wo men’s RapeAction Project 

Called by Bailfor Immigration Detainees: 020 72473590; sarah@biduk .oig 

Stop deportations 

Demonstrat ion, S aturday Oct ober 22. Assemble 12 noon, Cardiff City Hall. 
Organisedby Cardifl’SocialFonrm cardiflsociahmrm@yahoo.co.uk; supported 
by CarriiffKurdish Association, CardiffZimbabweAssociation,NationalCoa- 
litionofAnti-Deportation Campaigns. 

Palestine Solidarity Campaign 

International conference - ‘Palestine, Israeland the law’: Saturday October 22, 
10am to 5pm, Logan Hall, Institute of Education, BedfordWay, London WC1 
(nearest tube: Russell Square, Goodge Street). £10(concessions £5). 

Speakers include: DrMustafaB argbouthi, PalestinianNationallnitiative; Ronnie 
Kasrils, minister fcr intelligence, S outhAlf ica (personal c apacity); Jeremy Corbyn 
MP; Lea Tsemel,Israeli humanrights lawyer. PSC, BoxBMPSA, London 
WC1N 3XX;02077006192;info(3palestinecampaign.org 

Defend Council Housing 

National meeting, Saturday October 29,1pm, Irish Centre, High Street,Digbeth, 
Birmingham B12 (nearnationalcoxhterminal). Agenda: lobby of parliament, 
February 8 200 6; support for localcampaigns against transfer, PFI orALMOs. 
info@deiardcot.mcilhousingorg.uk 

Democratic Socialist Alliance 

Day school- ‘Party and class: what sort of party do we want?’ Saturday Octo- 
ba 29, 11.3 0am to 4.30pm, Manchest a Centre for the Deaf, Booth Street, 
east Manchester. For more details contact Dave Spenca: 02476 450027; 
davespencer@y ahoo eo.uk 

Fern 05 

Second confaorce, Saturday November5,10am to 5pm, University ofShef- 
freldstudents union, Western Bank, Sheffield. Campaig ns for gorder equality. 
Organisedby Sheffield University StudentsUnionWomen’sCampaign; sup¬ 
ported by Women’s Resource Centre. 42 Broom Green, Sheffield S3 7XF; 

07 775 855037; in fo@femconferences.org.uk 

SA relaunch 

Confaenceto relaunchSodalistAlliance, Saturday Novanber 12,12 noonto 
5pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London(nearesttube: Holbom). Regis¬ 
tration from 11.3Oam.£5 (£3concessions); observers: £4. 

Motions and applications for chi Ideate allowance by Sunday Octoba 30 to Pete 
McL arai , S A, PO Box412 3, Rugby CV21 9BJ; or j ulie .mclaren@virgin.net 

Respectannual conference 

Delegate conference,Saturday-Sunday November 19-20, CamdenCentre, 
Euston Road, London NW1 (nearest tube: Kings Cross). Motions to 
Ghada@respectcoahtion.org by midnight, Friday October 14. Amendments by 
midnight, SundayNovember6. Slates fornatiaialcouncil: midnight,Friday Oc¬ 
toba 14; alta'native slates: midnight. Sun day Novanber 6. Delegates: one per 
1 Omonbers, £20 per delegate. Observas: £10 (first come, first served). 

RDG 

Tocontact the RevolutionaryDemoaatic Group, emailrdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

RemembatheCPGB and keep the struggle going.PutourParty’snameand 
address, together with the amount you wishto leave, in your will. Ifyouneed 
further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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RESPECT 


No immigration controls 

Eddie Barns is a member of Respect in Hackney. He will be 
seconding our motion on open borders at the pre-conference 
meeting of the branch, as his experience as a lawyer dealing with 
immigration cases has convinced him of the need for a principled 
stand on this question 


I have been mainly working with 
unaccompanied minors - young 
people who come to Britain from 
Afghanistan, Iran and the like. These 
people haven’t been able to get rep¬ 
resentation due to the cuts in legal 
aid. I have working in this field with 


agio up called Cayr - Community Ac¬ 
tion with Young Refugees. 

Of course, the question of youth 
and children coming to this country 
is a particularly emotive, high-profile 
one. But immigration controls in gen¬ 
eral are a form of policing the working 


class. For instance, young migrants 
are used as a source of cheap labour 
in factories, etc, but when they reach 
18, these kids are sent packing. 

They are being used as fill-in la¬ 
bour, so when the economy no longer 
needs them they are disregarded. 
And the way they are treated when 
they are over here alienates so many 
of them that some get into substance 
and alcohol abuse - it’s a bleak story. 

But then the use of youth migrant 
labour has to be seen as part of a big¬ 
ger picture of abuse. At the root of 
the problem are immigration controls 
in general. We need a general ap¬ 
proach, not just a case-by-case 
method. Without immigration con¬ 
trols, the problems disappear. 

Human beings could then come 
and go when they want, how they 
want. People have always sort to 
improve their lives, economically or 
socially, by migration and what’s 
wrong with that? The principled po¬ 
sition is opposition to all immigration 
controls • 



No fudge 

Dave Landau is backing the motion on open borders proposed by 
the CPGB for the November 19-20 annual conference of 
Respect. Over the years, comrade Landau has been in a variety of 
anti-deportation campaigns and is currently prominent in the No 
One Is Illegal group (for details of the campaign, contact 
info@noii.org.uk). He is a member of Respect in Islington 


P ecple think ofimmigration controls 
as being ‘normal’ features onthe 
politic al landscape. But, of course, 
if you go back just 100 years ago or so, 
suchcontrols didnot exist. The first con¬ 
trols, in the formof the Aliais Action, was 
introduced in 1905 after a campaign that 
unfortunately didinc lude sections ofthe 
official labour movemait, the TUC in par¬ 
ti cular. These restrictions wae aimed 
against Jews fleeingpoverty andpersecu- 


A ftathe sucoessoflast month in 
well and truly exceeding our 
£500 target and last week’s good 
start to the October fund, Ihave to 
saythatthe moneyreceivedoverthe 
last sevai days is nothing short of 
dismal. Just an extra £15to take our 
totalso larto £125. 

Thank you, comrades JS (£10) 
andPG(£5) -1 only wish there were 
a lotmoie like you. Butunfoitunately 
therearai’t, sowe are forcedto rely 
on a comparatively small numberof 
supporters. Qneof whichis PB, who 
lias just taken out a subscription by 
standing order. The comrade hasin- 
structed his banktopay us an extra 
£5 a quarter. More than welcome. 
Once again, though, I return to that 


tion ineastern Europe and Russia 
There were sections of the labour 
movementthen thattalkedof the ‘ dilution’ 
oftheconditionsofindigenous woikers, 
thatthe migrants would undermine trade 
union organisation. The s ame sort of ar¬ 
guments used today. The answerthenwas 
the same asthe answernow: all workers, 
what ever the y c ountry of origi n, mus t be 
organi sed andrepresented by the mov e- 
mentheie. 


perennialcomplaint -thedeaithof do¬ 
nations received via our website. Last 
weekwe had no fewer than 15,912 visi¬ 
tors, yet T m sorry to say that, not for the 
iiisttime, nobodyusedtheirplasticto 
showtheirappieciation. 

It could be, of course, tliatw earen l 
appreciated - all those thousands just 
teep coming backfor more punishmert. 
No,I don’tthink so somehow. It’s just 
that those web readers never stop to 
think thatthe production of the Weekly 
Worka■ actuallycosts money. 

Ho wabout it, comrades? 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order fbim, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Week ly Worker 


One oftheproblemswefindinmany 
im migrati on campa igns is t hat thi s phra se 
about ‘refugees and asylum-seekers’ 
k eeps cropping up as the focu s of our ef¬ 
forts. There aretwo criticisms of this. First, 
all asylum-seekers are refugees. Second, 
itmisses a whole group out. Whatabout 
people whocome - legally or illegally- as 
economicmigrants? 

Without taking aposition on migrants in 
generalratherthan concentrating onspe- 
cial cases, Respectand others only look 
athalf the story. Ofcours e, there is always 
a need to concentrate on particular cam- 
paignsandcaseswhen there is immediate 
danger. But ifyoumake thatyour general 
approach, itis extremely divisive. 

People think of oppositi on to all immi¬ 
gration controls as an ‘ ultra-left ’, utopian 
position. Geoige Galloway has said as 
rnuch.Actually, itistheonly stancethat can 
guard against divisions being fostaed be¬ 
tween different groups of migrants and 
betweensome economic migrants and the 
wo rkin g c lass of t he UK. When on e par¬ 
ticular group of migrant workers is illegal, 
itbecornes apotential weapontounder- 
cut the conditionsofall workers. 

Instead of saying ‘ Keep them out’, we 
haveto say ‘Organisethem’. Thebasic 
trade union principle, ‘Unity isstrength’, 
inotherwords. 

We unite withanyone onparticularim- 
migrationcampaigns: wedo notmake ita 
condition that people agree with us on 
‘open borders’. But apolitical party like 
Respect must fight for the principle. It 
must not at tempt to fudge the question by 
concentrating excluavely on ‘refugees aril 
asylum-seekers’ • 


Fighting fund 

It costs money 


Religious 

charity- 

mongering 


W hat kind ofworking class po¬ 
litical organisation urges its 
supporters to go out on the 
streets collecting forareligious charity? 

There can only be one answer: the de¬ 
generation of the Socialist Workers 
Party is daily more visible, as it aban¬ 
dons any notion of class s olidarity within 
Respect in favour of a pro-establish¬ 
ment islamic charity. 

In a statement issued by Respect on 
October 10, we are informed that SWP 
memberMichaelLavalette has called an 

the SWP is 
turning its back 
on proletarian 
internationalism 

emergency meetinginPreston, where he 
is a Respect councillor, with local 
mosques and “leaders from the Paki¬ 
stani community” to discuss what Re¬ 
spect can do to aid the relief effort in 
Pakistan, Kashmir, India and Afghani¬ 
stan. 

It is proposed that all money collected 
via fundraising should go to unnamed 
“reliefagencies working in the earth¬ 
quake region”. However, the only 
agency mentioned is Islamic Relief, 
which, we are told, is “calling forcash 
donations”. Later “they will publish a list 
of specific supplies and equipment that 
areneeded”. 

In Bradford, according to the state¬ 
ment, “Respect have met with localrep- 
res entatives from Is lamic Relief andare 
involved in fundraising”. SWPer 


Caroline Conway is quoted as saying: 
“We are urging our local supporters to 
do collections and help with the collec¬ 
tions on the streets.” For good measure 
the statement ends by giving details of 
Islamic Relief’s address, telephone 
numb a- and website, where donations 
can be made. 

Taking alook at the website, I read 
I R’s descrip tion ofitself as “an interna¬ 
tional relief and development charity” 
which “promotes sustainable economic 
and social development by working with 
local communities - regardlessofrace, 
religion or gender” (www. islamic - 
reliefcom). However, asyoumightex- 
pect, IR seems to raise fundsexclusively 
forcausesbased in countries withlarge 
island c populations, judgi ng fro mi ts 1 ist 
of areas of work. 

But that is not the point. There are s e- 
rious woikingclass bodiesneeding soli¬ 
darity in all the affected countries. We 
have highlighted just one of them - the 
Trade UnionRights Campaign Pakistan 
-inthisissue. ButtheSWP isquitede- 
liberately turningits back on thenotion 
ofproletarian internationalism in iavour 
ofpanderingtoRespect’srightwing mi¬ 
nority of “muslim radicals”. Whatnext? 
Donateto catholic charities? 

The point is that every one ofthe es¬ 
tablishment charities- whether ofa re¬ 
ligious b ent or not - works han d in glove 
withtheruling elite of the recipient coun¬ 
tries. Why use the channels provided by 
frequently corruptstate agencies, whose 
raison d'etre is to defend capitalist ex¬ 
ploitation? 

Itseems that the opportunism of the 
SWP knows no bounds • 

Peter Manson 


Rees sides 
with Blair 


T he University of Manchester had 
its first Respect Students Society 
meeting on O ctober 7. About 30 
students gathered to listen to Respect 
national secretary John Rees speak 
about government attacks on civil liber¬ 
ties. Yvonne Ridley was unable to at¬ 
tend,having beentaken ill after lasting 
forthe fust time since converting to islam. 

The audience was not as pro-Respect 
as I had imagined and criticisms were 
made about the anphasis on George 
Galloway andtheimage ofRespectas 
a single-issue party. Thiswas dismissed 
by Susie Wylie fromthe National Un¬ 
ion of Students, who claimed that Re¬ 
spect is “muchmore than just one MP”. 
As forbeing single-issue, on the con¬ 
trary, “Respect has something for eve¬ 
ryone and unites all activists from 
pad fi sts to environm oita lists.” Echoing 
the posters around the room, both com¬ 
rades Wylie and Rees repeatedly fo¬ 
cused on “peace, justice and equality”, 
neither making any menti on of socialism 
in their speeches. 

I asked why the SWP was allowing 
therightwing within Respect to set the 
agenda, including the leaders ofreac- 
tionaryreligious associations. Ignoring 
this, John Rees simplypointedout that 
the majority of muslims are working 
class. He ignored my point becaisehe 
is also acutely embarrassed at the fact 
tli at he finds himself siding withthe La¬ 
bour government, which he so ada- 


mantlyopposedin his talk, insupportof 
the religious hatred laws. Presumably he 
bel ieves those same religi ous leaders will 
come down in favourof Racialand Re¬ 
ligious HatredBill, although that is far 
from beingthe case. 

For 15 minutescomradeReesspoke 
of his disgust at the current anti-terror 
legislation andhow it was another step 
closerto creating a police state within 
Britain. 

Why then do es h e not recogni se t hat 
the bill is merely anextension ofthis leg¬ 
islation? In responseto my queries he 
told me thatthe reason he favours the 
proposals was becausehe was “against 
religious hatred”. Silly me. 

Hethen tried to allude to some kind 
of isiamophobia on my part and sug¬ 
gested that organisations such as the 
CPGB should stop “targetingmuslims” 
andfocuson the real problem - cirri stian 
fundamentalistssuch as Bush,Blair and 
education secretary Ruth Kelly. 

The religious hatredlegislation will do 
nothi ng for muslims right s or for th e rni- 
noritiesit claimsto protect. Itwillrestrict 
freedom of speech on religious ques¬ 
tions, for believers and non-believers 
alike, andin reality is another weapon 
in the state’s armoury to be used against 
its potentially most dangerous enemy, 
the organised working class. It will be 
leftwing criticism that will be targeted 
next* 

Emily Bransom 
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INTERVIEW 


Blairs own poll tax 

Harry Cohen, MP for Leyton and Wanstead, was one of only four _ = 

Labour candidates in the May 5 general election to come out 
clearly and unequivocally for the immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of UK troops from Iraq 



Harry Cohen: political struggle 


hat for you are the most 
important issues as 
parliament reconvenes? 

Iraq is still very high on the agenda Come 
December, theUN mandate will presum¬ 
ably have to be renewed. From statements 
coming from the minister and fromB lair, 
it lookslike we’rejust goingtocarry on 
there. I’m opposed to that - we need to 
be getting out of Iraq. Sothat’sceitainlya 
major issue overthe nextparliament-it 
cou Id be for several years sadly - and it’s 
an argument that’sgot to continue. But, 
with the mandate coming to an aid, tli is 
provides another locus. 

It was deplorable that there was no 
proper discussion on Iraqat the Labour 
Party conference. I made it very plain 
before the conference that it should h ave 
been debated. Iraq is an appallingmess. 
TonyBlair talked inhisspeech about the 
change-makas - he should have said 
mess-makers. Th ae’s been a chan ge all 
right, but, incredibly, for the worse. 
Saddam Hussein was a tyrant but now 
thae isa foul statewith masses ofki llings 
alloverthe place. 

The question of Iraq will keepcoming 
up and willcontinue to blight British poli¬ 
tics in a number ofways -the proposals 
on tarorismflow from that. And that is the 
next issue - the qu ite draconian meas ures 
being proposed. Thae is, of course, a 
balance betweenhavingproper security 
and protecting our traditional civil libaties. 
Butthe government isvayquicktogetrid 
ofthese,suchastheproposalto hold ter¬ 
rorist suspectsfor three months. 

Some reports have concluded it’s 
aboutdrivingpeople mad - oneAIgaian 
guy nearly hung himself This is whathap- 
pens whaiyou have these long paiods of 
detention. 

The attorney general was saying 
the other day that the extra lime is 
needed to examine computer 
records. 

But those sort of arguments could always 
have been used. They couldhave said in 
the past, for example, t hat investig ati ons 
intotheIRA takea lot of leg work-we 
haven’t got the technology to get things 
donequickly. In fact this is an atgumentfor 
a year, or two years, or five yeara; for 
locking people up and forgetting about 
than. You c an ne va qui te get ato ugh in¬ 
formation until the offence is proved -and 
they m ight be innoc ait and so you’ll ne va 
prove it. 

There have in the past been cases of 
people who have been detainedfor long 
paiods confessingto aimes they hadn’t 
done -thisis like ly to happen again. 
What about the aigunent that the 
government cannot be trusted 
with such powers? 

That’s a problem as wel 1. The numbas, I 
think, will inaease enormously and there 
is a real danger in that regard. You saw 
Walter Wolfgang being removed fromthe 
Labour Party confaence and all of a sud¬ 
den the arti-terrorism legislation was used 
to hold him. It’s also been used against 
those protest ing agains t ann s fairs. 

Another linked question is nuclear 
power. I think they’re in the process of 
developing a new genaationof nuclear 
weapons. We must keep an eye on that 
andoppose it -it would blow the non- 
pro liferat ion treaty sky-high. Iran, North 
Korea and the lik e are said to be a t hreat, 
but then we ourselves are unda no re¬ 
straint, it seems. We are actually in breach 


ofourpart ofthetreaty. There’shypoc- 
risyhere-peopletalked aboutweapons 
of mass destruction in Iraq, yet we are 
going ahead with new WMD. It’s as 
though that doesn’tmatta, as though it’s 
a c omplete ly different issue. 

Connected to that,bythe way, isthe 
civil nuclear programme, which Blair 
mentioned in his confaence speech. 
He’snow tying that up with the campaign 
against global warming. But isn’t ita co¬ 
incidence that it’s come back on the 
agenda when they’re contemplating a 
new generation ofnuclear weapons? I 
think the material will be used for weap¬ 
onry and that’s part of its purpose. But 
the co st i s astronomic - the taxpayer was 
1 eft wi th a bil 1 o f several bi llionp ound s 
after the last lot. And we don’t get that 
much electricity from it anyway, sothe 
value is incrediblypoorin that respect. 
Plus we still haven’t got asolution for 
radioactive waste. 

Butthebiggerargument- much big¬ 
ger even thanthe global warmingone- 
issecurity.Thismaterial beingproduced 
c oul d fall i nto t he wrong h and s. 

Some people might say it’s 
already in the wrong hands with 
the present government. 

Well, i n the sense that it’s dam aging to the 
non-proliferation treaty, I think that’s true. 
Butthis material could beusedfora’dirty 
bomb’. Blair say s security isall, and he 
wouldn’twant to be apart ofanythingthat 
blewup in our lace. This could blowup 
inourfece. 

Can I ask you about the Race and 
Religious Hatred Bill? Do you see 
this as part ofthe same attacks 
on democratic rights? 

I personally didn’t and I supported it. I 
actually thinkitwas meanttobehelpfril 
tomuslrnsandethric minorities Itwillput 
religious hatredon aparwith racialdis- 
crimination. We had this very strange 
business ofacoupleof groups that were 
exempted. You could discriminate against 
muslims and that was unfair. It was a 
1 ooph ole. So I thou ght that was more of 
a positiv e meas ure actually. 

Many people, including religious 
groups and individuals, say it 
amounts to an attack on free 
speech. 

Wel 1,1 know thataigument was put, but 
I thinkit was muchmore taigetedagainst 
the BNP 

Mind you, measures said to be 
targeted against the right have 
often been used against the left. 

There’s always that dange\ But Jews 
and Sikhs were seen as a race, while 
muslimsandotherswerenot. That didn’t 
make sense and wasn’tfair. In any case, 
it’s quite limited. What’s much more se¬ 
rious is some ofthe moredraconianstuff. 

Beyond that, Blair is now rushing 
through Iris maiketisation agenda - he 
callsit’refonn’, butit’sreally putting the 
profiteers in a big way into the health serv¬ 
ice andsoon. And he’s desperate to get 
onwith itbeforehegoes. He doesn’t feel 
restrainedin anyway. Sothere’sgoing 
to bea row about that, I think. I don’t 
obj ectto fair reform, butnot privatisation. 
That appliestothe issue ofpensionstoo, 
whichcomes up in December. 

They’re al so going to be much tougher 
on incapacity benefit, buta lot ofthose 
people have mental illness orhave had 
breakdowns. But they don’t want to get 
down to thenitty gritty ofhelping them 


into work. Forexample, if you declare 
you’ve had amental breakdown, there 
are many job s yo u w on’t g et -1 hat’s not 
being tackled. Yet they ’ll have their ben¬ 
efits cut. 

Issues like housing benefit are onthe 
horizon aswell - a lotofpeople will pay 
higherrentas aresult. 

It’s a long list of attacks on Hie 
working class of the kind more 
associated with Tory administra¬ 
tions in the past 

This is an interestingpoint. Blairsaidat 
the Parliamentary Labour Partymeeting 
that all this represents a change in the 
political culture. What hemeant was a 
change in the electa ml culture - because 
th eTories are not presenting a challenge, 
his attire approachis totaketheir ground. 

Wi th a Labour government, you do get 
some changes for the better - they’re 
certainly betterthan the Tories overall. 
But you’re not changing the political 
culture. Ifyou’re stealing their ground, 
yo u’ re k eepin g a p olit ical culture t hat is 
Tory, even if it’s slightly more benevolait. 
How do you see thefutire ofthe 
Labour Party when Blair steps 
down with Brown as the anointed 
one? 

They’re trying to make him that, but I 
don’t tli ink it’s that strai ghtforwani B lair 
could go on fora while - he’s talked about 
the whole parliament anyway, so he could 
beprimeministerrightup to theelection 
in four or five years time. He wants to 
pass Maggie Thatcher’s periodin office, 
so he might do what Schroder did - 
somebody else becomespaity leader, but 
he stays on as prime minis ter. Or he might 
just do 10yeais,whichwouldtakehim 
to the 2007 party conference. Glenda 
Jacksonhas saidshe’dstandagainst him 
in the next periodif he hasn’t made a 
move to go. I think there would be a 
challenge eventually. 

For Blair, Iraqis veiy much likethepoll 
tax was for Mrs Thatcher. She was to¬ 
tally inflexible andwouldn’tchange de¬ 
spite what the Britishpeople wanted, so 
the Tories could see themselves going 
down the drain over it. Because of that 
they moved against her and she was 
gone. The only reason that’s not hap¬ 
pened with Blair is because he’ssaidhe’ll 
go, which Iras taken a bit of steam out of 
things. It’s exactly the sante - he’scom- 
pl etely inflexible on Iraq. That’s goi ng to 
give us difficulties forthecouncilelec- 
tions. 

How would you view a Brown 
leadership? 

I personally think it would be an improve¬ 
ment. He’s probablymore linkedintoold 
Lab ourthanBlair.Ken Clarke has said 
th at Blair is a cuckoo in the Tory nest. It’s 
a very appropriatephrase, but in some 
ways,he’sa cuckooinorw nest as well. 
But Brown was at pains to associ¬ 
ate himself with New Labour at 
conference. 

Yes,hewas andl think that was part of 
gettinganointedwithoutbeing challenged 
byanother Blairite. But that night fall 
apart, quite frankly. And I think there 
wouldbe change under Brown once he’s 
away fromthegripoftheBlairites. He 
might slowly movetlrings - not a lot - 
away from their agenda. 

Some of the better firings that were 
done originated withBrown: children’s 
taxrelief the new deal and things like that. 
Peihapswewouldn’tsee anymorefor- 


eignadvaitures and that wouldbe a good 
filing 

You also have to take intoaccountthe 
Tories. Because Blair wentto the right, 
they kept choosing a rightwing leader too. 
But Blair’s reaction was to go even fur¬ 
ther to the ri ght - and then peopl e to th e 
left peeled off Now, if the Tories pick a 
more middle-of-the-road leader, that 
would mean Brown wo uldhavetocome 
backslightly to the left. Blairmight not 
because he’s ms hing his agenda through 
and doesn’tcare inthatway,butBrown 
ora futureLabourleaderwouldhaveto 
move b ack to th e left. 

So the Tory leaderis importantto us 
too.They’renotfollowinga strategyof 
puttingradical ideasto the public for them 
to approve. They’re following a strategy 
of‘Can we steal the centre ground?’ 
But surely Labour as the govern¬ 
ment is in a stronger position than 
the Tories to keep the centre 
ground. Why should Brown have 
to cede it? 

He’ll stillhavetocometomeetings ofthe 
PLPandsaythere’s a difference between 
us -Blair said that himself. They do have 
to take note whenpeople say, ‘You’ re all 
the same. ’ If the Tories pick another 
rightwingleader, then the Labour lead¬ 
ership wouldcarryonmoving to the right. 
Butnot if they choose a ‘moderate’. 

And I ’ m not sure that the present situ- 
ation, with the Tories being so weak, is 
go ing to carry on. So L ab our really has 
to deliver more. We’ve had a great 
chance to xtually do what Blair talks 
about- chan gethe political culture and 
change society through policiesof equal¬ 
ity and social justicetodeal with poverty. 
We reallycould have got on with itina 
muchmore progressive way. Publ icopin- 
ion is to the leftof file go vernment, after 
all. 

You mentioned Glenda Jackson, 


but is it possible for there to be a 
credible challenge from the left? 

It’s difficult just getting the numbers. 
We’ve got to get 71 backbench MPs, 
but the Campaign Group only has 28 
members,I think. 

So what do you see as the 
strategy for the Laboir left? Do 
you think it is possible to ‘reclaim’ 
the Labour Party? 

That’s a long-termproject in lots ofways. 
When Blair goes, it won’t b eeasy. I think 
anumberoftheBlairites will disappear - 
perhaps they’ll go off to the Tories, or 
perhaps they ’ll try arepeatofthe SDP. 
There’llbeall sortsofstraggles ahead, 
agains ttherightinanew form. 

At the moment thetrade unions are 
oomph ant, but that compli anc e is a li tile 
bit conditional. Last yearthere was the 
Warwick agreement and at conference 
this year they defeated thegovemment on 
several issues. Their patience could run 
out- with someofthem it already has: 
the firefighters and the RMT, forinstance. 
They ate becoming more otganised - 
they worked witheachotherto get those 
resolutions through at conference. 

Blair has made it clear that he has 
no intention whatsoever of taking 
any notice of the resolution 
callingfor repeal of certain 
aspects ofthe anti-union laws, for 
example. So how can such words 
be translated into action? 

That ’sa matter of political straggle. Will 
theunionsaccept itornot?Willthey make 
a stand on pens ions? If the government 
come up with a good solution, Unison 
might just ease off on the issues they 
fought overat conference. But if they 
don ’t,the unions might realise they’re 
getting nowhere and take action over 
public service pensions. 

It’s like squeezing aballoon and the 
bulge comes out somewhere else* 
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EARTHQUAKE_ 

'Natural’ disaster hits 



A t least 40,000 people are thought to have 
perishedin the 7.6-magnitudeearthquakethat 
hit northern Pakistan, northern India and 
Kashmir- withMuzaflarabad, the capital of Pakistan- 
controlled Kashmir, taking the full brunt. S ubse que ntly, 
millions were left stranded withno food, water or 
shelter. To make matters worst, torrential rain has 
afflictedthe region. 

However, while the actual earthquakeitself was the 
productofgeologicalfault lines, what communists 
stress above allelseis the lact that we are not con¬ 
fronted here simply by a ‘natural’ disaster-one of 
those ‘actsof god’ that just happen every so often. 
No, nature - including earthquakes, tsunamis and 
hufficanes- isatalltimesmediatedthroughthe agen¬ 
cies ofhuman society and class relations, which are 
in a constant state of change. 

Simply put, and no matter what spin governmental 
and religious ministers may come outwith, itisa grim 
monument to capitalism that we have seen sucha ca¬ 
lamitous death toll. Cl early, thevastmajorityofthose 
who dieddidso becausetheysuffer from crippling 
poverty and marginalisation, living in asociety withno 
governmental/state social-we Ifaresystem to speak of 
andforced to live in sub-standardaccommodation. 
Constructed with littleregardfcrthe inadequate safety 
regulations, multi-storey buildings c ollapse d fromtlie 
lirstfloor. Bribery, corruption and lack of supervision 
made a few people rich ... but atthecostofthou- 
sands of deaths. 

Indeed, reports coming infromtheaffectedareas 
starkly revealthatthe whole infrastructure - such as it 
is - in Pakistan and Ka shmir quickly fel 1 apart. There 
is still no food, clean water orelec tricity in many parts. 
Those who did not lose absolutely everything are 
campingouton the streets, afraid to return home for 
fear of afters hocks - one of whi ch reg istered 6.2 on 
the Richter scale. 

In other words, many more thousands are in dan¬ 
ger of dying quiteliterally fromneglect. 

Of course, here i s th e real story be hin d th e earth- 
quake. Given a real democracy and a planned 
economy, mostbuildings wo uldhave remainedper- 
fectly intact and where there was damage emergency 
measures wouldhave ensured speedy and generous 
relief After all, this part ofthe world periodically 
suffers from earthquakes, hence there is every rea¬ 
son whythereshouldbe robust building regulations 
and preparations in place for such an eventuality - but 
instead there is ardemic corruption, thesiphoning off 
of wealth to London,New York andHong Kong and 
the pauperisation and degradationofthemajority of 
the population. 

So i t is most de finitel y nott hec aseth at t he vi dim s 
of t he e art hquake were to tally rand orn, as Respect 
councillor Michael Lavalette stated inhis idiotic mo¬ 
tion toPrestoncounril after the Boxing Daytsunami 
in2004. The working class andimpoverishedmasses 
were in the front 1 ine - they are the one’s wh o liv e in 
earthquake-vulnerableshanty towns andruralshacks. 

Predictably, anger is growing among stthe survi¬ 
vors. Many in the more remote parts of northern 
Pakistan and India have yd to receive any sort of aid 
or assistance at all. When Indian prime minister 
Manmohan Singh visited the disaster zone he was 
jeeredbyangiy locals. ‘Government?We havegiven 
up on it,” a womaninthemountain village ofGarkote 
told Reuters. “Now itisup togodto save us” (http:/ 
/news.bbc.co.uk/l/hi/world/south_asia/ 
43304 88.stm). 

Grotesquely, the governments ofthe subcontinent 
have wasted huge sums on arms - India and Paki¬ 
stan are no w both nucl ear. It is es timated, that by the 
endof2005,Pakistanwill spend277 billionrupees 
on its mil itary budgd. For the same period, it wil 1 
spend 11.7 billion rupeesoneducationand amere 
4.128 billion rupees on health. Naturally, for all of the 
massiveamountof money spent on the military, when 
it came tothe earthquake relief effort, the sky was 
hardly thick with military helicopters andaircraftrush- 
ingto providematerialaidandsupportto the injured, 
the cold and the hungry. 

Rather, earthquake or no earthquake, whatreally 
concerns the auth oriti es i s ‘ security’. Kashmir is one 
enormous military zone, with both the Indian and 
Pakistani military erecting an aidless successionof 
checkpoints -all ofwhich, of course, obstructthe 
passage of aid tothe regionsdamaged by the earth¬ 
quake. These checkpoints aredesignednotjustto 
keep ‘foragnmilitants’ out,but also to keepout un¬ 
wanted outsiders- in this case streams of refugees 
pouring over the border in searchof food and shel- 
ta. 

Here we have a striking, and depressing,parallel 
with the instinctive response ofthe Indonesian gov- 


ernmenttothe Boxing Day tsunami -thatis, to con- 
tinueitsbrutalmilitary campaigns against secession¬ 
ists in the province of Aceh, located rightnext tothe 
epical tie of the earthquake whichtriggered the tsu¬ 
nami. As we saw, far from declaring a cessationof 
hostilities inthe light ofthe tsunami, the Indonesian 
regime continued its mil itary opaations. In fact, as an 
Indcne sianmilitary spokesman confhmed to The Aus¬ 
tralian ne wspap a, whi le two-thi rris of the milit ary’s 
40,000-strongforceinthe provincewas takingpart 
in thereli ef effort, the remaining third was engaged in 
military actionsagainstinsurgaits (January 4). Fur¬ 
thermore, according to eyewitness accounts at the 
time, evai that other two-thirds ofthe army was 
movirg irto secessionist-held territoryunda the guise 
ofrelief operations. 

Communists arguethatmoneybeingraisedforthe 
earthquake victimsinKashmir shouldnotgo through 
th e ‘ official’ channels - whae huge pacentages will 
be pocketed bycorruptpoliticians andtheirfriends 
and associates inthe business sector. Nor should it 
goto the islamicchari ties-unlike Respect, we have 
no wish to further empowa the mosques and the 
mullahs (see Respect pressrelease, October 10). 
Money should go via workingclassandprogressive 
groups and organisations. 

The entire Indian sub-continent has beenplagued 
by structural poverty, inequality andbackwardness 
andhasbeen ahotbed ofcommunalist/sectarian vio¬ 
lence. Communists have no hesitation inpointingthe 
frng a a t the m a in c ause -1 he US -do min at ed wor Id 


economy in which countries like India and Pakistan 
are loc ked into a s uboidi nate pos ition i n the int erna- 
tional pecking order. The ex port of call centresand 
studaitswitli degrees in computing will donothingto 
change that. 

Tbereis also the palpable burden ofhistory andthe 
venal role of a declining British empire, which in an 
actof revaige atbeingforcedto hand overthe jewel 
initsimpaialcrownensuredthatthe sdbcortinentwas 
divided, and divided againstitself. 

The prior conditions forlndiabeingtom asunda 
were put inplace by the colonial authorities, who 
aicouiagedmushm separatism inorderto weaken 
the Indi anNational C ongre ss and ot has demanding 
independence. The British authorities cynically agreed 
to a partition. On June 3 1947 Attlee introduced a 
bill in the Home ofC anmons calling fa theindepend- 
aice and partition of India OnJuly 14,theHouseof 
Commons passed the India Independence Act, by 
whichtwo independent dominions wae created on 
the subcontinent. Therefolloweda huge movement 
ofpeopleto and from either side ofthe newly cre¬ 
ated bor da and massive bloodshed. Milli ons moved 
andmillionsdied. 

The Pakistan that gained statehood was artificial 
andinheraitly unstable. Eg, east and westPakistan 
spokeentirely diffaent languages and wae separated 
by 15 00 miles of Indi an territory. The westviewed 
the eastnot as an equal: more anobject of exploita¬ 
tion Military a semi-military govanmoitshavebeen 
thenormPartitionalso planted the seeds of conflict 


between India and Pakistan ovadisputedareasand 
states. The main flashpoint being Kashmir. 

All but three of the 5 00 princely statelets were 
quickly absorbed by eitherPakistanorfiidiaunda 
guidelines laid down by LordMountbatten - the last 
British viceroy. However, Hyderabad, the most 
populated of the princely statelets, was ruled by a 
muslim, buthad ahindumajority and was surrounded 
bytaritorythatwould go to India, wfaileJunagadh(a 
small statelet with a musl imprince but a hindu major¬ 
ity) also did not fitneatly into the partitioni st schema 
B oth hesi tat ed but were taken int o India. 

Jammu and Kashmir, proved to be the most prob¬ 
lematic. The Britishhad‘pacified’ Kashmir in 1846 
and installed anautocratic, corrupt hindu prince as 
ruler ofthispredommantlymuslimregion. Upon par¬ 
tition, Pakistani forces invadedKashmir.Thethen 
hi ndu p tin ce of Kash mir, M ahar aj a Si r Hari Si ngh, 
fledto Delhi and there agreed to place Kashmir un¬ 
derfire dominion oflndia- with theregion being given 
a form semi-autonomy. Indian troops were flown to 
Srinagartoaigage the Pakistani forces. The fighting 
was ended by a UN ceasefire in 1949, but the re- 
gionwasdividedbetween India and Pakistan along 
the ceasefireline. 

A consti tuait assembly in Indian Ka shmir vote d in 
1953 for incorporation into India, but this wasde- 
la>edbyoontinuedPakistani-Indiandisagreemerl and 
UN disapproval ofthe disposition of any portion of 
th e reg ion without a p lebisci te. In 1955, Indi a and 
Pakistan agreed to keep theirrespectiveforces in 
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the poorest 


Kashmir lOkilometres apart -the ‘line of control’. 

Anew vote bythe assembly in Indian Kashmir in 1956 ledto 
the integration ofKashmir asan Indian state -Azad Kashmir re¬ 
mained, h owev er, und a t he co ntrol o f Pakis tan. India refos ed 
to con sider sub sequentPakistani protests and UN re solutions 
callingfor a plebiscite. The sit uati on wascomplicatedin 1959, 
when Chinese troops occupied the Aksai Chinsection ofthe 
districtofLadakh. Indian-Pakistanirelationsbecamemorein- 
flamedin 1963 when a Sino-Pakistani agreement de fined the 
Chinese border with Pakistani Kashmir and ceded Indian- 
claimedterritoiy to China 

Serious fighting be tween India and Pakistan broke out again 
in August 1965. AUN ceasefire to ok effect inSeptember. In 
January 1966, president Ayub Khan of Pakistan andprime min¬ 
ister Lai Bahadur Shastri oflndiamet inTashkent attlie invita¬ 
tion cftheSovietgovemmentandagreedtothemutual withdrawal 
of troops to the positions held be lore the latestoutbreak. 

That, after a bloody, d vil-cum-secessionist war in East Paki¬ 
stan, which sawthe estab lishmentof the Bangladesh state, India 
and Pakistan wentto war again in December 1971 - with India 
making lurther excius ions in to Kashmir. F inal ly, by December 
of 1972 a newceasefirelinealongthe positions held attheend 


ofthe 1971 warwas agreed to by India andPakistan. Since then, 
the ‘Kashmiri question’ has remained asource of constant tension 
and conflict. 

More to thepoint, as fir as communists are concerned, the 
Kashmiri people have been deniedtheright to self-determination 

- they are viewed as mere pawns by the governments in India and 
Pakistan. 

The massesoflndia andPakistanmust demand the free organi¬ 
sation of such aplebiscite - which if it is to be danocraticmustsee 
theimmediate and unconditional withdrawal oftherepressive forces 
of both occ upying st ate s fro mKashmi ri territory. 

Communists say that the people ofKashmir, both in the state 
territory of India andPakistan, shouldfreely decide their own late 

- whether or not to retain the status quo, go for a greater or lesser 
degree ofautonomyoptfor full independence, etc. 

As things stand we would be against any furtherfragmentation. 
Indeed, what objective circumstancesdemandisthe ramification 
ofthe sub-continent, something that for communists goeshand in 
hand with the fight for a folly democratic and folly secularc onstitu- 
tion and the rule of the working c lass in alliance with the mral and 
urban masses • 

Eddie Ford 


Appeal 

Killed by neglect 

Urgent call for funds from Trade Union Rights Campaign 
Pakistan (www.turcp.org) 


Ml never s aw su ch devastati on in my whol e li fe. We 
Bare without food, medicines, wat a and electric - 
Bity. We desperately needmedicines,wann clothes 
and tents. Please helpus otherwise we all will die” - Sardar 
Khalid Mehmood, president of theParamedic Staff As¬ 
sociation,Kashmir (speaking from Rawalakot). 

Whole fanil ies, vill ages and towns have been wiped out 
bythe earthquake ofOctober 8, whose epicentre was in 
Kashmir. There is huge sadness andsuffering because of 
thequake. Twenty-onethousandcasualties have already 
been recorded in Kashmiralone and government agen¬ 
cies and the army have not even reachedthe maj orityof 
affected areas. It is not ruled out that the final death to 11 
could climb above 50 000. 

Four mil lion people have been affected by the quake 
and up toonemillionin Kashmir have already spent one 
night sleeping in the openfacing hailstorms andtorrential 
rain. We havereceived reports that six members of the 
Trade Un ion Right s C ampai gn P akistan (TURCP) an d S o- 
cialist Movement Pakistan in Kalam (Swat Valley) were 
tragicallykilled by the quake. 

The worst affected have been the poorest workers and 
peas ants. Emergency services have beennon-existent: they 
have simply collapsed underthe strain. Successive gov- 
ernmentsin Pakistan have rqreatedly cut spendingforthe 
fire and health savice, fo r exampl e. Last year the Musharaf 
government spent 45% ofits budget on the military and 
only 1.3%onthehealth service. 

Insome places, those injured who have received medi¬ 
cal aid are being operated on in courtyards, asclinics are 
filled to overflowing. Some ofthe highest casualty figures 
wereseenwhenschoolbuildingscollapsed,c rushi ng pri - 
mary and secondary students to death. 

The only explanat ion for this is that school build ings have 
been left in a dilapidated state for decades, with succes¬ 
sive gov ailments spending far more on weapons than 
education.Neolibaal economic policies, applied by the 
representatives of big business in government, have vastly 
increased the death tollin this disaster 

Government officials haveclaimed that evaything is 
being done. This is nonsense. No serious provision has 
been made in terms ofgovemment spending, over the 
years, foran eventuality like this. Millions of Pakistani and 
Kashmiri workers and youth have given food, clothing and 
money,in amovingshow ofsolidaritywiththosewhohave 
suiferedsotaribly.But the government has not matched 
this in terms of actionon the ground. 

Western imperialist governments have given meagre 
funds andaid inresponse. For example, the US and Brit¬ 
ish governments have pledged $50 million and £1,4mil- 
lionrespectivelyin aid, so far. And yet Bush has spent over 
$66billion on military operations in Afghanistan - also in 
the earth quake-affected region. Following an appeal by 
the Pakistani authorities, theUSadministrationhas agreed 
to send a misaly eight helicopters to help out in the af¬ 
fected region. But they musthave many morehelicopteis 


att hei r dispo sal for military operati ons agains tthe Taliban 
just overtheborda inAfghanistan. 

Itisfacts likethese wliichmakearesponsefromactiv- 
ists and trade unionists vital. The TURC inPakistan and 
Kashmir has already collected food aid onthe groundand 
is organising to senda container of aid to Baghinthenext 
couple of days. 

Many aid agencies willbecollectingfunds over the next 
weeks. Unfortunatelythis willbe distributed by the same 
corrupt govanment, whosepolicies whichincreased the 
death toll. 

The TURCP is appealingfortrade unions to make do¬ 
nations which willgodirectlytohelp workers and fellow 
trade unionists on the ground. Mosturgently money will 
be used to buy tents and blankets, as well as food and 
water. The money will also be used to build and rebuild 
trade unions in affected areas, as well astooiganise cam- 
paignstoensure that the rebuilding efforts are carried out 
in the i nteres ts o f the w ork ing cl as s and poor peasants and 
to ensure that big businessdoes not profit outofpeople’s 
sulfaing. 

All donations willbe acknowledged and regular reports 
willbe sent out explaining how donations are being used. 
Ourcampaign has set up a bank account in London for 
the collection of fonds outside Asia. 

PI ease make all chequesp ay abl e to ‘ TURCP ’ and send 
themtoTradeUnionRights Campaign Pakistan, PO Box 
52135, London E9 5 WR. 

Or alternatively send the money by bank transferto 
TURCP (account number: 0574699; sort code: 30-95- 
03),LloydsTSB Bank,797-799HighRoad,Leytonstone, 
London. 

Yours in struggle 
Azad Qadri, organising seaetaiy 
Khalid B ha tti, national oiganiser 

TURCP 

The Trad e Unio n Right s Campaign Pakistan was set up in 
April 2005 to helpcoordinate solidarity and support for 
workas’ struggles againstdownsizing, privatisationandthe 
neo liberal agendaofthe World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund, which is followed slavishly by the 
Musharaf government in Pakistan. We are tradeunion 
leaders and activists who have organised ourselves on a 
radical fight ing plat form to oppose the massive attacks 
againstPakistani workers by the government and the big 
companies wliichdoninate the economy. 

The following unions in Pakistan have backed the 
campaign: Railway Workers Union workshops, PTCL 
Joint Workers Action Committee, Ptcl Lions union. 
Postal Employees Union,Muthida Labour Federation, 
informal sector workers’ organisation, Teachers Union, 
Commercial Workers Union Lahore, RMS Employees 
Union, Pakistan State Life Staff Union, Agriculture 
Workers Union* 
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A PLAN FOR 

MINERS 


FROM OCTOBER 
TO AUGUST 

lltlur 


enemy 


remaking . 

Eur °P e Problems 


■ Which road? 

The jrogamme s cf ‘olfic ial communism’ waedesignedto save these in the woikas’ 
movanent who had no intoest in revolution, these who preferred c ompromise with 
capitalismrathothan its destruction. 

foekConrad also chafe with toerefamfetprcgrammeofPeferTaaffe’s goupand la>s the 
goundwaknecessary fordrafthg arevdutbnaiy programme. 

£6.95/ -11 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Ccnrad, chaitngtheriseanddanisecftheUSSRfioni Stalin’s menocratic 
diclatoishiptothetwistsandtumscfGoibac heYs perestroika andYeltsin’scomta-coip. 
Thraighoutthestressisonthenecesatyofdemocracy. 


£6.95/*11 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examinesthe theory andpracticeof communist electoralwork. Particular attention is 
paid Id theBdsheviks’anti-boycottism and tlie irstrategefarevolutbn. Vital forprfaci- 
pbdactivists. 


£4.95/• 7.50 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

WiatfetheoonectbalancebetweendemocracyandcenlralismJJackConradexplores 
this thorny issue and diows that inity in action is ally sustaim tie whenminoritieshave 
therigfetto orgniseandbecome themajority. 

£4.95/‘7.50 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ totheTory govemmait’s 1992 coalreview. 
The case is madeforworking class self-activity and sodalism ArtliurScaigill femously 
disowned it. 


£1.00/ *1.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

JackConradaiguesthattheworkingclasscanandmust establisha folly articulated 
programme with avie w to winning our own, sotial, Europe. AEurope stamped by the 
workhg c lass, which is ready fa its danimticn and rapid onandpatoiy extoisicn. 

£5.00/‘7.50 


Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/ *16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 

Please send me a copy of: 


Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/ • 


Name_ 

Address 


Email 


Please ret urn to CPGBaddress 
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EUROPE 


Tiirkey gels there! 
Well, nearly... 

Esen Uslu of the Communist Party of Turkey (TKP) reports on the reaction of 
Turkish workers and capitalists to negotiations on European Union membership 


Condoleezza Rice: 
intervened 



1 


I f you visit Turkey and stop at some 
touristtiapforafamoiB ‘Turkish’col- 
fee (forsomeitisknown as Greek oofi 
fee,butlet’s leave thataside),youmighttry 
yourluckwitha fortirre-tekerwho predicts 
yourfutuie by examining the residue at the 
bott om of your cup. The fortune she (al¬ 
ways a woman!) tells inevitably ends with 
acaveat: beitwealth, health oragodsend 
lover, whateverlies in stcrewillbe realised, 
as the sayinggoes, ‘bythethirel go”. 

Why botheryour fortune-tella by ask¬ 
ing Ibrthe spec ific deta is? You ha ve alre ady 
heal'dthatsomethingveiy goodwill hap¬ 
pen to yo u, so jus t be patiait and wait, for 
you are sureto be reward ed with a happy 
outcome. 

So it is with the working classofTurkey. 
Once more we are told that Turkey has 
passedanewandimporiantstagp inks 40- 
odd-year saga oftiyingto become amem- 
ber of the European Union. The good 
ibrtuneof fullEU membership is awaiting 
us-eventually. 

As things stan d, a fiirtherp eriod of dis¬ 
cussions between the EU andTurkey (last¬ 
ing between 10 and 20 years) and many 
difficult reforms are required before the 
membership qualities ofTrrkeyare finally 
assessed. And we are told it will be an 
‘open-aided’ negotiation thatis, ful man- 
bershipmay notbe on offer attlie endof it 
all. What the EUfortune-tellerspredict is 
that o Id famili ar st oiy: we wil 1 definitely 
make it‘by thethirrigo”! 

Why should the working class concan 
itself with the nitty-gritty? Why should we 
question our masters, inTurkey and abroad, 
about their intentions? What awaits us is a 
far betta lot than whatthe pseudo-demo¬ 
cratic, demagogic politic ians andmilitary 
oppressors havedelivered up to now. 

Unhappy facts 

However, the working class is not hap¬ 
py at all. The Rosa Luxemburg Foun¬ 
dation (RLF), the political education 
wing ofthe Party ofDemocratic Social¬ 
ism of Gennany, and the F ood Wo rk os 
Union(GIDA-IS), which is affiliated to 
DISK(Revolutiaraiy Trade UnionsCon- 
federati on), jokit ly arranged for an opin¬ 
ion survey to be conducted among 900 
workers (there is no English version avail¬ 
able, but for the results in Turkish see 
www.sendikanet.org/tr/modules/news/ 
artic 1 e. php ?s tory id=78 3targ et =_se If). 
While itis always advisable to treatsuch 
surveys with c aution, some of the findings 
are indicative of the discontent of the 
working classwitli the accessionproce- 
dure. 

Ofthe surveyedworkers,44%believe 
that EU membership would be positive fa 
Trrkey andsupportthe application. While 
41% are againstEUmembership, a sub¬ 
stantial 15% are undecided. 

Letusputthesefigiresin perspective. A 
recentEurobarometersurvey put support 
for EU membersh ip amongst the popula¬ 
tion as a whole much higher despite a re- 
centlall: ‘Gompared with the 2001 results, 
the ratio of those stating thatmembership 
would be a ‘good thing’ has declined in 
Turkey. F iftymin epercent (62% in2004) 
oftheTurkishpubkcagreed thatmember- 
ship of the EU would be a ‘good thing ’, 
while20% (12% in2004) indicated the op¬ 
posite” ( Eurobarometer No63, spring 
2005, p5). 

Meanwhile, Transatlantic Trends 
(publication oftheUS Marshall Fund) 
states: “Whilealargemajority ofTurks 


(7 3%) agree thatTurkey’ smemb ership 
ofthe EU wouldbegood for Turkey 
in economic terms, the percentage of 
those who view membershipofthe EU 
as a good thing has declined from 73% 
in 2004 to 63% in2005” (‘Key find¬ 
ings 2005’ Transatlantic Trends 
www.transatlantictrends.org/doc/ 
TTKeyF i ndi ngs2 005 .pdf). 

If tten,wecompare the RLF survey with 
tlieabovefindings, wemay say that work- 
es’ supprtfor EU membership is substan¬ 
tially lowerthanthatoft he general public. 

The RLF survey also makes someinter- 
esting observat ions mrel ation to expecta¬ 
tions andconcems.For those workers in 
suppat of membaship as apositive thing, 
‘expectations’ are set outas follows: im¬ 
proved democracy and human rights - 
93%; better socialrights- 92%; economic 
development- 80%;improvedtrade un¬ 
ion rights- 76%; tackling unemployment- 
64%; and reduction of poverty - 60 %. 

ForthoseagainstEUmembersliip, ‘con¬ 
cerns’ are: increasing economic and politi¬ 
cal dependence- 89%; adverseeffects on 
agriculture - 80%; losing Cyprus-74%; 
worsening economy- 72 %,adverseef¬ 
fects on industiy -61%;and dividing the 
country on the basis of ethn icity - 60%. 

Amongst the surveyed workers 3 9% 
think that EU membershp wouldpositively 
affeetthem personally, while 24%think 
thatitwouldadversely affect them.And 
39%believethat itwould notaffect than 
at all. 

For those who believethey would be 
affected positively, expectations are rarked 
as follows: improvedsodalrights - 93%; 
more political rights - 82%; better rights for 
hade uni on organisation and part idpahon 
in union activity - 72%. 

For those who believe that membership 
willadva'selyaffectthem, thdrconcerns 
are: job loss - 80%; reduced wages - 69%; 
losing social rights- 67%. 

However, themost striking finding b that 
tliepropa'tion of wakers who belie vethat 
Turkey would evaitually become a mem- 
baof the EU is merely 24%. Sixty-three 
pacentdo not believe itwillever happen. 
Even 45% of those who regard EUmem¬ 
baship as apositive thing do not actually 
believeitwillbeachievedfthe figaeis 85% 
among thos eop posed). 

The preliminary repok on the findings of 
RLF surveyreachesthefollowingconclu- 
sion: “The most important expectation of 
those who view EU membadiip positively 
is improving dance racy and human rights. 
Thisexpedation is basedon the idea that 
European democracy is more advanced 
than Turkish demoaacy. Ch theotha hand, 
despite the decline inworking standards 
and sodal rights hi theEU countries,expec¬ 
tations on social rights are still very knpor- 
tant for Turkish workers. 


“However, the main problems ofwage 
workers intheEU countries, such as in¬ 
creasing unemployment and declining 
wages, have also affectedworkers inTur- 
key,and concemsabout unemployment 
arideefirmpwages following EU member¬ 
ship hav ebecome the primary ground for 
opposition to it. Moreova, advase devel¬ 
opments in the econaniesofEU memba- 
countries have caused a decline in the 
expectation that EU membaship would 
brktg economic prospaity.” 

Finance capital 
content 

While workers see EU membership - or at 
least the process ofhannonisationoflegis- 
latiai -as away ofimproving human rights 
and demoaacy, on the bosses’front thirgs 
are viewedquitediffaently. 

Turkey’s membershipissuppokednot 
only by the JusticeandDevelopmaitPar- 
ty government. The parties thattookpak 
in the previous national coalition govan- 
maifforgpdunderthe veiled‘guicfance’ of 
thearmytop brass,are alsostaunchsup- 
porters. 

Although ihe NaionalistAction Party, the 
tak-endofthenotorious ‘GreyWolves’, 
or ggnisedaraky against membershipon the 
eve of the October 3 EU talks, it was a 
manba of that coalition govanmentand 
wholeheakedly suppokedthe hannonisa- 
tionprocess. 

The Republic an P eople s Party, which is 
a membaoftheSociahstlntamticnal,also 
supports EUmembaship as a basic tenet 
of its programme .Although it vehaiiaitly 
opposes the handling cf thenegoiations by 
the present govemmentand its inability to 
reject ‘privilegedpartna’status, itsuppoks 
fullEUmanba'ship. 

Howeva,the atphoria afta theDecem- 
ber 172004decisionto start negotiations 
witli Turkey hasbeenrep laced by inaeas- 
ing dknayas lie EU was plinged into aids 
o verits c enstitution and budget and Turkey 
became the scapegoat ofEurophobesand 
obstructionists. 

As a respo nse, the krfluential org anisa- 
tion of Turkish finance capital, the Assoc ra¬ 
tion of Turkish Businessmen and 
Industrialists (TUSIAD),has steppedrp is 
campaigning for membaship. Ski ce this 
s pring it has org arris ed many art ivitie s to 
ensurethemomentum is carri ed forward. 
Finally it convened its Supreme Consulta- 
tiveCouncifararely usedshowcase,on 
S ept anber 30 - that is, just before the stak 
of negotiations. 

Thechair oftheConsultative Counck, the 
presi doit of the KocGroup, addressed the 
assanbled cremede la creme ofthe bour- 
geoisie ofTuricey. He dismissed the ‘no’ 
campoutofhandand stressed three poirts: 

“l.Turkey’saccessiontoEU member¬ 
ship is a marathon: itrequres steadfastness, 


persevaance and fortitude. 2. The steps 
takenonthis long road are primarily the 
measures required to change thefate ofthis 
country,andIhesesteps have also lac kitated 
hannonisation with the EU. 3. Crises are 
ine vitableelan aits ofthis process, and tlie 
long-temi intaests of the parties are funda¬ 
mental to resolvirg them.” 

Thesame onphasiscouldbeseenin the 
speech of the president ofthe executive 
board ofTUSIAD, who is the boss ofthe 
other twi n of Turk ish financ e capital, th e 
Sabanci Group: ‘The record-breaking 
growthinthe economy achievedin2003 
and 200 4 hasnot made a pos itive knpact 
onemfloymert. Thenationaleconomyhas 
foarsed onincreasedproductivityin this 
peri od and the p roblem s aris ing fro mt he 
re valuationof thenew Turkish lira werepar- 
tially addressed. 

“Recentarplo>maitfigaeshaveshavn 
the a'eation oimore than 900,000jobs this 
year. However, thenumbeis ofnewpar- 
ticipants t o the workforc e have remai ned 
the same. Thatmeans, whke the economy 
has started to build up employment, we 
were unabl e to attam the level where un- 
employmaitfiguresare reducedin abso- 
lute terms. Thiscan onlybeachievedby a 
rapid increase in new investment... This 
must be attained through the ere ation of a 
climate suitable for kivestmoit morder to 
assist competitiveness in waldmarkets.” 

Thenhe listedthe danandsoffinance 
capital: redactions in fuel, consumption and 
c orporate taxati on; a c lampdo wn o n t he 
untaxedblackeconomy sectors; reduction 
inelectricityprices; expansion ofthe inter¬ 
nal market through privatisation; subsidies 
and grants to assistregionaldevelopmait; 
cuts in the state budget, especially onso- 
cialseairity;reformof public governance. 

He went on to stress the particular kn- 
portanceoftwokiternational institutions in 
achievingthis wish list: “One ofthe two 
anchors thataids economy stability is our 
relationship with the IMF ... Qrr relation¬ 
ship with the European Unicn is not cnly the 
second knportant anchor forour economy 
in the short and medium term, but it is also 
crucially important for the future ofour 
counfiy.” 

Turkey’s aimis fihlmanba'slip, hesaid, 
and nothing less is acceptable. He con¬ 
firmed that thegovemmert’s ncn-negotiable 
‘red line’ -flatlyrefiisingthe ‘privileged 
partneislrip’on offa-is totally inaocord- 
ance with the wishes of finance capital. 

Healsocalledforthe EU to have greater 
appeal andgravitationalpowerbythetime 
Turkeyisreadyformembership: itshould 
be cnthe roadti economic growth and glo- 
balcompditiveness;it shorkdimprove its 
political integrity and maturity by rename - 
ing the populist, introveh, xaiophobic and 
racistpolitical trendsthatare harming Eu¬ 
ropean democracy; it shoulddeepenthe 
process of refonn in foreign policy, budg - 
etary and agricultural plicies; itshouldrid 
its institutional systau of uncatainties fol¬ 
lowing the constitution referenda; etc. 

Horse tracing and 
brinkmanship 

The actual negoti ation s before Oct oba 3 
have emphasised the importanceof timing 
and follow-up in politics. 

The Eurobam meter survey shows t hat 
52% ofEUcitizens are against Tirkeyjoin- 
ingtlie union. Cruciaky, citizensof tlieEU 
15 are only 32% in favour. Will ea narrow 
majaityin B ritain is in favour, with 45%for 


and 37 % against, opposition is 74% in 
Ga-many, 72% in Luxanbouig and 70% 
in France and Greece. In Austria, oppo¬ 
nents off inkey” s membaship outnumba 
suppoiteis by amassive 80% to 10% (The 
Timesi\Ay 19).Armedwithsuchfigures, 
the Austrian finance ministercahedfor en- 
trytalks to be suspended. 

TheBritishgovemmoitdidthe bidding 
ofintemational finance capital and got down 
to some hard bargaining with the Greek 
Cypriots, Greece and Austria - the arch- 
oppcnentofTuikishadnission Greek and 
Gree k Cypriot opposition was quickly tem- 
pered by a carrot - the assurance that a 
Turkey striciy bound within the EUframe- 
workwouldbe far beker for them then a 
loose cannon; and a stick - recognising 
Turkish-oc aipied north Cyprus is a possi¬ 
bility unless the Greek side acqriesces. 

Haveva, theAustrian opposition went 
down to the wire despite the support for 
British efforts from the US administration. 
Atone pointthe US became soconcemed 
that it inta vened in EU alia its dire ctly, with 
secretary ofstate Condoleezza Rice in¬ 
volved in frantic telephone activity. 

In the end Austri adropped its i mist ence 
on ‘privilegedpartnership’ forTurkey in ex¬ 
charge for theremoval of EU objections to 
oitrytalks with Croatia. These objections 
had been basedon thenon-cooperationof 
Croatia with the UN war crimes tribunals 
and the harbouring ofsuspec ted warcrimi- 
nals, but the impasse was finaky broken by 
Carla del Ponte, the UN chief war crimes 
prosecuta, who c omeniaitly repoked that 
Croatia was now c oopaating. 

Legal communist 
opposition 

Wlrile this nail-biting drama was being 
playedout in bourgeo isckcles, the legal 
communists ofTurkey stepped up their 
opposition to Turkey’s membaship. On 
Octoba2 theyorganisedarallyin Istan¬ 
bul, addressed by th ek president. 

He proclaimed: “Tomorrow th e most 
de spic abl e representatives o f a auel and 
treachaousclasswik sit at a table wiki the 
impaialistsandthey will concedetothe 
everinaeasing appetite ofthe intanational 
monopolies, when they accept the new 
concessions demanded by Bain, Paris and 
London. What we must do here and now 
is tarnish their knage, ronove thek gloss in 
the eyesofkie woke ing cl assesof Turkey. 
Andweshall. 

“Who arewe? We are thepatriots. Some 
ofus are members of theCommunist Party. 
Some ofus struggle intheranks of thePa- 
triotic Front. Our commonpo intis being 
ant i-i mperia list, ac c epti ng workkig c lass 
patriotism... We are also kitanationalists 
... We wkl neveraccept the supremacy of 
one nation over another... 

‘ ‘A de monst ration was to beheld today 
inDiyaibakk. But it waspostponedby the 
governorship. The demonstration was in 
suppok of EU membaship ... What a 
shame thatthousand> cfKuidish poor were 
to have takaipah. They delude thansehes 
that liberation wkl come through the EU. 
Whatashame.” 

This social-patrioticjumble requiresno 
further comment. The publications ofthe 
legal communistsandthek entre activity are 
bas ed on the same nonsense. 

Howeva, despitethek claimof being ui- 
precedented and unique, the ‘patriotic in¬ 
ternationalists’ of the legal CPT are not 
fokowing an original poltica 1 line. They are, 
likemany otherleftwhg organisations, tail¬ 
ing the ircreasedTurkish nationalist fervoir 
among the petty bourgeoisie in the faceof 
recently rekindledacti vitiesof Kurdish na- 
tionalists and theperceived hunkliation ofthe 
Turkish st ate at the hands of the EU impe¬ 
rialists 

Theyare incapableof indastanding that, 
unless the working class is conscious 
oroughto standagainstthe Turkish stateas 
much as it stands again st any otha bour¬ 
geois state, including theEU,allde anti-im¬ 
perialist rhetoric in the world will mean 
precisely nothkig. 

And unless an organisation that dares call 
itselfcommunist flushes outthemish-mash 
ofchauviristandfeiistideasliom its ranks, 
it wkl never be able to ass istthe working 
classinattairfing such a high level of con¬ 
scious ness* 


Caption 
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REVIEW 


Screamingly funny 
in its absurdity 

Alan Woods Ireland: republicanism and revolution Wellred 
Publications, 2005, pp 13 7, £6.99 


M ore than 20 years ago, every 
group on the Britishleft used to 
publishbooks outlining their 
posi tion on th e Iri sh c on ft ic t. H owe ver, 
very few have bothered to do so since. 
So it is sign ill cant that Al an Woods, one 
oftheleadera ofTed Grant’s Committee 
ibraMarxist International, recentlypub- 
lished a booko n whath e calls the “revo- 
lutionaiy dialectic ofrepublicanism”. 

Also significant is the space he de¬ 
votes in it to the Irish republican social¬ 
ist movanent, which many groupshave 
tended to ignore. The IrishRepublican 
Socialist Partyhas beenincontact with 
Alan Woods’ political tendency fora 
few years, and ourpolitical secretary 
has written a foreword to this book. 
But unfortunately the book is very 
weak. 

The first problem is that in terms of 
analysis Woods is often crude. Forex- 
ample, his analysis ofthecausesof par¬ 
tition (pp66-67) or alleged moves 
tow ardsinteg ration of north and south 
during the 1960s (p83,p 108) is highly 
que st ion able (fo r a m ore s oph ist ic ate d 
approach to those issues see P Bew and 
H Patterson Thestate in Northern Ire¬ 
land: politicalforces and social classes 
Manchesta-1979, pp62-70 and pp 129- 
133). Also his analysisofclass divisions 
during the war ofindependence, treaty 
and civil war has been undamined by 
historical research (seeR English, ‘Na- 
tionalismand the class question’ in his 
Radicals and the republic: socialist 
republicanism in the Irish free state 
Oxford 1994, pp 1-66). 

Alan Woodswould probably defend 
himself by saying that he is not a pro¬ 
fessional historian orexpertonlreland, 
but is writing asa Marxist militant, and 
that his bookshouldbejudgedinterms 
of its contribution to the debates within 
Irish Marxism. But here again he is on 
weak grounds. He shows no familiarity 
with the various debateson Ireland with¬ 
in the different schools ofMarxism (he 
should check J Martin, ‘The conflict in 
Northern Ireland: Marxist interpreta¬ 
tions’ in thejournal Capital and Class: 
www.es eweb. org .uk/pdfs/01 8/ 
018_056.pdf). 

And his know ledge of Connolly, and 
the v ariou s p olemi cs his work gave rise 
to, isweak.Forexample, Woods writes: 
“In the First Wo rid War, Conno lly pur- 
sueda consistently internationalist line. 
Although he had no direct contact with 
Lenin, thetwomen instinctively adopted 
the same position from the outbreak of 
the host ilities” (p53). 

But this is simplynot true. Whatever 
the internationalistpropaganda written 
during the first six mo nths of the war, or 
the initial slogan cf saving ne ither king nor 
kaiser, Connolly’s positiomapidly moved 
from a declared stance of n eutrality to an 
intensely part isan, pro-Germanposi tion. 
Conno lly welcomed German victories 
because, the weaker Britain became, 
“the stronger became every revolution¬ 
ary force”. Gennan victories forC onnolly 
were thevictories “ofthemostenlight- 
aied nation in Europe... whose democ¬ 
racy is most feared by the cunning 
capitalists of the world”. TheGaman 
working class ‘had advanced nearest to 
thecapture ofthecitadelofcapitalism” 
(Irish Worker September 5 1914). 

Connolly’s opinion did not change 
later. In Workers ’Republiche publ ished 


an extraordinary article by an American, 
Frederick C Howe, which ran two full 
pagesofthepaper, praising the virtues of 
“German state socialism” (February 9 
1916). It was this “state socialism”, 
Connolly claimed in his article, ‘Secrets 
of Gam any ’ssuccess - state socialism’, 
that explainedGermany’sadvance in the 
war. Inoneofthe lastarticles writtenby 
Connolly, he argued that the German em- 
pirewas “ahomogenous empire of self- 
governingpeoples”, which contained“in 
g ermmore of the possibi lities of freedom 
and civili sat ion” than the British ( Work¬ 
ers’ Republic March 18 1916).Indeed 
inthe final issue of Workers 'Republic a 
w eek b efore the Easter Rising, (in an ar¬ 
ticle in cludedin Ain driasO Cathasaigh’s 
Connolly: lost writings), Connolly 
hailed “the wcnderful fight being made by 
the Germans against odds” and inclined 
to the conclusion that “the German na¬ 
tion is incomparably superior to anyna- 
tioninEurope”. 

It was not Lenin who appealed to 
Connolly, but rather Lenin’s I ife-1 ong op- 
ponent, the Polish socialist leader, 
Joseph Pilsudski, who also had allied 
him self mi litar ily with Germany and Aus- 
tria and against Russia in order to fight 
for an independent Poland. Connolly 
applauded Pilsudski’s Polish Legion for 
fighting alongsideGermany againstRus- 
siaasa contingent on the Austrian army 
(see Workers ’ Republic April 15 1916). 
All this illustrates the fact that Alan 
Woods’ grasp ofConnollyanddebates 
w ith in Iri sh Marxi sm is clearly limit ed 
and insufficient. 

Woods’ understanding of the dynam¬ 
ics of republicanism in general, and 
Provisionalismin particular, is alsounsat- 
isfactory.His argument isbasedonthe 
distinction between “left and right 
republicanism” (p75). However, this i s in¬ 
adequate, as the fundamentalopposition 
i s that between revol utionary republican- 
ismandrefornistconstitutional national¬ 
ism. This was PeadarO Donnell’s point, 
when he oppos ed De Valera not because 
he was not a socialist, but because he 
w as pret en ding to be a rep ublican wh ile 
really beinga constitutional nationalist. 

Alan Woods is extremelyhostiletothe 
Provi sionals, who are the v illains of the 
book, so to speak. For him they are a 
“bourgeois rightwing trend inrepublican- 
ism” (pi 11). However, the fundamental 
problemwiththe Provisionals is that they 
belongedmoreto thetradition ofcatho- 
1 ic defenc ismand nationalism than that of 
republicanism. 

Ac co idin gtoWoods,theProvisionals 
are a product of a bourgeois conspiracy: 
“It was the southern state intelligence 
services that set up and organised the 
Provisionals. The money and the guns of 
the Provos were supplied through the 
agency oftwo rightwing ministers in the 
Dublin government” (p86). But Woods’ 
understanding of the arms crisis is ap- 
p roxi mate and superfic ial. 

There has been considerable debate 
about the role ofFiannaFailinfinandng 
the Provisionals and the extent to which 
the former was respons ible for the devel¬ 
opment ofthelatter(see J OBrien The 
aims trial Dublin 2001, for the most 
serious treatment ofthe quest ion). This 
remains highlyspeculative and cannot 
displace defaice as the primary determi¬ 
nant intheformation ofthe organisation, 
and offersa conspiratorial, distinct from 



Alan Woods: very weak 


a structural, rationale for the formation of 
the Provisional IRA. August 1969, not 
F iann a Fail mach inatio ns, was the cen¬ 
tral reason for that formation (a point 
madeclearlybyAnthonyMcIntyre inrt 
structural analysis of modem Irish 
republicanism 1969-1973: thesis sub¬ 
mitted forthedegree ofDoctor of Phi - 
losophy, F acuity of Economicand Social 
Sciences, Queens University Belfast, 

1999) . 

In additionWoods omits tomention 
that the Officials alsobenefitedfrom the 
financial backing of the same two 
“rightwing ministers in the Dublin govern¬ 
ment”. Cathal Go ulding asked them for 
£50,000 and was promised £1,500 on 
account in 1969 (See H Patterson The 
politics of illusion for more details). 

Woods reducesthe republican armed 
st rugg le to acts of “indi vidual terrorism” 
(ppl 17ff).Yet forallhis opposition to the 
“individualterrorism” ofthe IRA, Woods 
should take note that Trotsky said that 
“under conditions of civil war,the assas¬ 
sination ofindividual oppressorsceases 
to be an act ofindividual terror” (L 
Trotsky Their morals and ours New 
York 1968, p4 6). T he cond iti ons in th e 
SixCountieswerethoseofopenconflict. 
In that context, the armed struggle is 
qualitatively different from individual acts 
of terrorism. As Connolly put it, “We 
believe that intimesofwar weshouldact 
as inwar.” 

Woods alsomentions onthree occa¬ 
sions thattlie Provi sionalsengagedin the 
bunring of leftwing books (ppl5, 87, 
111). This looks apocryphal, givai that 
there wereatleast 11 copiesofLenin’s 
State and revolution and many copies 
ofthe Comm unis tmanifestoinihe Pro- 
visionallRA’s libraty in LongKesh, as 
well ashundreds ofMarxist-Leninistti- 
tles(cfK Scott, ‘MenofIetters,men of 
arms’ The Guardian December 2 

2000 ) . 

Woods’ strategic alternative to ‘indi¬ 
vidual terrorism’ is basedon the primacy 
of trade union workand the construction 
o f “a party of 1 ab our b as ed on trade un- 
ions”(pl24). ForWoods, trade unions 
“areprobably the only realnon-sectar- 
ianmassorganisationsthatstill exist. This 
is the base upon which we can build! 
That wouldundoubtedly b e the message 


of Janies Conno lly, were he alive atthis 
time” (p 134). 

The first problem here is hisassump- 
tion that sectarianism and trade unionism 
are opposites. Sectarianism is seen to 
exist outs ide trade utrionism, or i f insid e 
a regrettable aberration. But sectarianism 
and trade unionism are not opposites, 
except in the realms of abstract analysis. 
Tradeunionsina sectarian society can¬ 
not ranaininsulated from the society of 
whichtheyarepart. Inl971, forexam- 
ple, a militant engineers’ match against the 
British government’s Industrial Relations 
Act was led by Billy Hull. Just weeks 
later, the same shop stewardledthe same 
work era out on amarch to demand in- 
temmentandrepression. Thereis a whole 
literature about the development of sec¬ 
tarian trade unionism and aboutthe mu¬ 
tual accqi fence between unionism and 
trade unions. The first problem facing 
activists in the unions is thato fa divided 
cliattele and an institutionally divided 
movemert. 

Woods appeals to the tradition of 
Larkin and Connollyinrelation to trade 
unions. James Larldn had some suc- 
ces ses in 1907, not leastb ecause he was 
an official of an English uni on, and there- 
fore less open to attack by loyalists on 
grounds of national allegiance. C onnolly 
wasfarlesssuccessfrrl.Forexample, his 
organising ofmineworkers inLame was 
thwarted overnight one e workers discov¬ 
ered that he represented a southern un¬ 
ion; which resultedintheminersnotonly 
abandoning Connolly, but the strike as 
well. WhenLarkincriticisedConnollyfor 
not makingasmuchheadway ashe had, 
Connolly ’sreplywasinstructive: “...he 
[Larkin] is for ever snarling at me and 
drawing comparisons between whathe 
accomplished inBelfastin 1907and what 
I have date, conveniently ignoring the feet 
that he wasthen the secretaiy of anEng- 
lish organisation,and that as soon ashe 
started an Irish one his union fell to 
pieces, andhehad to leave members to 
their fate” (S Levenson James Connolly: 
a biography London 1973, p221). 

The s econd probl em i s thatw ith a di- 
videdmovementtakingpolitical stances 
out side p ure ly trade unio n i ssues w ould 
drive away o ne sect ion o r an other of th e 
divided clientele. The tradeunionmove- 
m ent onl y exist s o n th e bas is of the lo w- 
est common denominator between 
workers. ‘Politics’ have to be avoided. 
So, forinstance, the trade union move¬ 
ment has been reluctant to take up the 
is sue o f repress ion becaus e it wou Id al - 
ienate p ro testant workers. 

A few trade unionists did set up the 
TradeUmons CommitteesAgainst Re¬ 
pression (Tucar). But when Brian 
Maguire, anAUEWTucaractivist,was 
found han ged wlril e in p olic e custody in 
1978, theunionmovement wasnotori- 
ous for its self-castration on the issue, 
fearing to alienate Orange workers. 
Woods does not mentionthis. However, 
he makes a great deal ofthe faetthat in 
August 1969 ameeting of trade union¬ 
ists in Harland and Wolff declared their 
opposition to sectarianism (pp88, 123). 

Referring to this incident, even a la¬ 
bour historian sympathetic to Woods’ 
view mairtains that “there is a darger here 
of exaggerating the trade union co ntribu - 
tion.Thenumberofcatholic workers in 
the shipyards, for example, had fellen dra¬ 
matically since 1969..(‘Civil strife and 


thegrowthoftradeunionactivity: thecase 
of Ireland’ Government and Opposi¬ 
tion No4, 1973, p407). 

Woods should meditate on 
Connolly’s conclusions about trade un- 
ionsin the north: “The historical back¬ 
grounds of the movement in England and 
Ireland are so essentially different that 
... thephrases and watchwords which 
might serveto express the soul ofthe 
mo vementinone country maypossibly 
stifle its soul and suffoc at e its express ion 
in the other ... the doctrine that, be¬ 
cause the workers ofBelfast liveunder 
the same industrialconditionsas those 
ofGreat Britain, they are subject to the 
samepassions and to be influenced by 
thesamemethods of propagandais a 
doctrine almost screaminglyfunny inits 
absurdity” (Forward August 2 1913). 

The most que stionablepart of the book 
is that dealing with the British left 
(ppl 10-112). The majority oforganisa- 
tions on the British left are a variety of 
Trotskyitegroupswhich, in common with 
Trotsky on the Irish revolution, have an 
abstract andidealistunderstandingofthe 
Irish question. However, Woods 
presents Trotsky as if he had been a de¬ 
fender of the Easter Ri sing ins tead of one 
ofitsdetractora (p57). It wasagainst the 
likes ofTrotsky thatLenin wrote hisde- 
fence of 1916. 

Alan Woods castigatesthe Britishleft 
for supporting the sending of troops to the 
north in 1969. According to him, an 
“honourable exception” wasthe Militant 
Tendency (to which Woods and Grant 
belonged), and this plitical tendency “has 
a proud record on Ireland” (p 110): “We 
were the only consistent ones who op¬ 
posed the sending in of Britishtroops in 
1969” (pi 12). Woodsgoes on to quote 
a resolution they tried to pass at a 1969 
Labour Party conference anda Septem¬ 
ber 19 69 arti cl e from Milita nt newspa¬ 
per. 

However, he omits tomention that the 
same article supportedthe introduction 
of British troops under guise of prevent¬ 
ing a “blood bath”: “Aslaughter would 
have followedin comparison with which 
the blood-lettinginBelfast would have 
paled into insignificance ifthe Labour 
governmenthadnotintervened withBrit- 
ish troops” (Mil itant September 1969). 

In fact, the International Marxist 
Group (tomention just one organisation) 
had explicitly opposed the sending of 
troops (seeUSFI statement,September 
1969). It is dishonest forAlan Woods to 
rewrite history as ifthe political tendency 
to whichhe belongs was supportiveof the 
anti-imperialist struggleinlreland. Infact 
it has a disgraceful reoond,as it was the 
group on the British left which was the 
mostvehemently opposed and hostile to 
the liberation struggle in the north. No 
wonder Woods does not venture be¬ 
yond 1969. Hewouldnot beableto point 
to any progressive intawaitionhis politi¬ 
cal taidaicy made during the 1981 hun¬ 
ger strikes, forex ample. 

Woods then attacks the rest of the 
Briti sh left for “uncriti cal support for the 
Provisional IRA” and ignoring the repub¬ 
lican socialisttendency (pill). Thisis 
laughable. The only groups on the Brit¬ 
ish leftwhogave any real support to the 
liberati on struggle andthe IRA wae the 
Revolutionary Communist Group/Irish 
Solidarity Movement, Revolutionary 
Communist Party/hishFreedom Move¬ 
ment, RedAction, and theLeninists of the 
CPGB/HandsOfflreland. Therestofthe 
left came with inanities about ‘individual 
terrorism’, ‘petty bourgeois’, etc. Far 
from ignoring the republican socialist 
movement, members of Red Action have 
been jailed for participating in IrishN a- 
tionalLiberationArmy activities, andthe 
Lai inist s of the CPGB held a number of 
joint schoolsandissuedstat an aits with 
the IRSP 

It is unfortu nat e that Alan Wo ods no- 
whaeexplains why hispoliticaltendaicy 
made a U-turn on its posit ion on Ireland. 
There is nothingwrong withbeingmis- 
taken - evayone makes mistakes - but 
he should have admittedit. Adishonest 
piece of revisionist rewriting of histcry will 
ne va wi n anyone t o his pol itic al lin e • 
Liam O Ruairc 
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THEORY_ 

Decline and the transition 


Hillel Ticktin concludes his discussion on the theory of decline by 
examining its forms as capitalism makes way for a higher society 



B26 bomber: human creativity used for the purpose of destruction 


H ow does the decline of capital¬ 
ism and the transition tosocial- 
ism differ from the previous 
declines and transit ions discussed ear¬ 
lier (see Weekly Worker October 6)? 

The fbrmeris bothspontaneous and 
conscious. All previous systems wait 
into decline spontaneously, almost au¬ 
tomatic ally, without anyone under¬ 
standing whatwashappening. They 
did understand that they were in de¬ 
cline - but very late, when their cities 
were conquaed, when forms of gov¬ 
ernment became ever more oppres¬ 
sive, or when there were huge levels 
of unemployment and the proletariat 
was bribed with bread and circuses. 
But they did not understand that feu¬ 
dalism was in decline when the cru¬ 
sades were launched or when 
merchant bankers were beginning to 
play a considerable role in the 
economy. The new mode of produc¬ 
tion came into being without being 
foreseen or planned. 

By contrast the new mode of pro¬ 
duction after capitalism can only come 
into being as a planned society, con¬ 
trolled from below. In other words, it 
has to be both democratic in a way 
which has never existed before and 
planned in the interests of the direct 
producers by the direct producers. 
Obviously this implies the need for a 
political party. 

The fundamental aspect of social¬ 
ism/communism is that it is a society 
in which for the first time humanity 
becomes conscious of itself and takes 
its future directly into its own hands. 
Thi s i s only po ssib le wh en hu rnani ty is 
no longer struggling with itself, but is 
abletoactinthe interests ofeveiyone 
botli asindividuals and as acollective. 
We can look at human society as one 
in which there has been a constant 
struggle, on the one hand, to subdue 
nature, but also, on the other, to es¬ 
tablish asocial form adequateto that 
subjugation ofnature. In other words, 
the social form of labour for the pro¬ 
duction of humanity’s needs can only 
be attained with communism. 

Such a society cannot come into 
being either piecemeal or in onepart 
of the world. This has been proven by 
what happened to the USSR. It re¬ 
quires to be introduced as anew sys¬ 
tem over much of the globe 
simultaneously. Some people have 
th erefore arg ued that it is an i mp os si- 
ble undertaking, not only because it 
must be aworld system, but also be¬ 
cause it has to be introduced as a 
whole system “all at once”. Milo van 
Djilas, who accepted thedoctrine of 
socialism in onecountry,nonetheless 
argued that it was very difficult to in¬ 
troduce a new system at one moment 
- in contrast to capitalism, which de¬ 
veloped into its fullest formovercen- 
turies. 

Such people are forgetting the very 
concepts of decline and transition. Just 
as the various underdeveloped forms 
of capital came into exist encein ade- 
clining feudalism, so distortedformsof 
the future socialist society have come 
into existence. It is perfectly true that 
socialism cannot be built out of noth¬ 
ing. It has to be based on existing so¬ 
ciety and its conditions. 

In other words, in the period ofthe 
decline of capitalism there must ade- 
cline of all the old categories and 
movement towards the new. The move 
from capitalism to socialism is quali¬ 
tatively different fromthat offeudal- 
ism to capitalism, in that socialism 
cannot come into being in the inter¬ 
stices of capitalism. The new society 
can only come into being when the 
world capitalist system is overthrown, 
but before that time pseudo-socialist 
andproto-socialistforms can exist. 


They are not socialist, but they do 
conflict with capitalism -at the same 
time as they prop it up. 

Decline of abstract 
la bour 

In the period of decline of capitalism the 
ftindamentalcategories of capital them¬ 
selves undeigochange. Value isincreas- 
ingly replaced by organisation and 
management. Just as Marx pointed out 
tliatinside the film ‘planningreigns’, so 
today government intervention,nation¬ 
alisation, monopoly, cartels and implicit 
agreemaits are crucialin the declining 
market. 

The basic contradiction within capi¬ 
talism shows it selfinthe form of the op¬ 
posites of exchan ge-value and use-value 
- and so abstract labour and concrete 
labour.The social foimoflabourunder 
capital ism is, of course, abstract labour. 
If value is in decline, so too must the 
categories of labour-power and abstract 
labour. 

Thecategory of abstract labour is cru- 
cialforthe operation of capita lism in four 
respects. 

Firstly, because the labourer is re¬ 
duced to tli e lev el of an abstraction, he 


is alienated both from his product and 
fromhislabourprocess.Heis alienated 
fromhis species-being - ie, estranged 
from himsel f - and so from hi s exist enc e 
as a human being andfromhumanityit- 
self. He is also alienated from nature. 
The concept of alienation is therefore 
subsumed into the category ofthe ab¬ 
stract labourer. 

Secondly, every workeris placed in 
a similar position within the capitalist sys- 
t em and w it hin t he di vis io n of labo ur. 
H enc e the pot enti ali ty of a coll ec tivi ty is 
e s tabl ish ed i n the form of th e wo rk ing 
class. That is why in the USSR, where 
ofcourae there was no abstract labour, 
genuine collectivitywasvirtuallyimpos- 
sible 

Thirdly, it is abstract labour which is 
the bas is of value it self. Ah enation, the 
working class and value are the three 
fundamental categories which flow from 
abstract labour: “the qualitative charac¬ 
teristic that individual labour must 
present itself as abstract, general social 
labouronly through its ali station” (K 
Marx Theories ofsinplits value Vol 2, 
London 1969, p504). 

(There is a corollary: under socialism 
abstract labour will be abolished, along 
with value. Calculation of labour time 


therefore becomes only approximate. 
One labour can only be compared to 
anotherwith abstract labour.) 

Wit hin c api tali sm the foil flowering of 
abstractlabourcan onlytake place with 
the development of modem industry and 
so modem machinery. In otherwords, 
it is only withmature capitalism that we 
haveestablishedthetruenature ofab- 
stractlabour. Embryonic capitalism has 
only embryonic abstract labour. 

With the development of abstractla- 
bourcomes the homogeneityofthe class 
and its abil ity to percei ve it self as such. 
Abstract labour allows it to become 
conscious ofitsexploitation andoftlie 
need to reject its position as abstract 
labourers, wage labourers. This gives 
risetotheformation oftradeunionsand 
working cl ass political parties. 

Putanotherwaytheseconditions cre¬ 
ate the potential for consciousness of 
exploitation and the need forchange. 
But at the same time they al so produce 
the fetishism ofthe commodity - which 
induces the worker to accept his lot as 
producing quantised labour. 

However, both the rejection of capi¬ 
talism and the actualmovement of capi¬ 
tal itself - towards the production of 
machines by machines - undermines 


abstract labour. While only socialism 
can actually get to that point, capital¬ 
ism moves in that direction and so 
throws millions out of work. Capitalas 
capital can only use such workers 
unproductively in finance, advertising 
and the ret ailing of goods andservices. 

At the same time, the spectre of the 
future socialist society demands that 
healthand education take social forms, 
while othersectors like transport and 
housing are also controlled, if not fi¬ 
nanced, by the state. In other words, 
sometimes these sectors are openly na¬ 
tionalised, particularly in periods when 
capitalism needs to make concessions, 
while in other periods these sectors are 
privatised but retain strong state involve¬ 
ment. 

The point isthat workers in these sec¬ 
tors cannot be reduced to abstract la¬ 
bourers ofthe earlier kind. Atmost they 
constitute a kind of hybrid form. The 
woikeis remainexploited, but they are 
nota homogenousentity. 

Where does this leave the class? At 
firstsight, itmight look asifitis weaker, 
but in reality workers are no longer 
fetishised or controlled inthe same way, 
allowing than to develop a general po¬ 
litical consciousness in relation to the 
state and society as a whole. At the 
same time capital cannotp amit this, so 
it attempts to subjugate workers to 
capital by finding ways of turning them 
once more into abstract labourers - 
proletarianisi ng, for ex ample, thousands 
ofcivil savants andeducation workers. 
In reality, thi sis inpossible and ends in 
a muddle - but the muddle is sufficient 
topro vide a common enemy. 

Decline of law of 
value 

Nationalised property, needs-based 
sectors, giant firms, the joint stock 
conpany itself, with its evolution to¬ 
wards increasing control by managas 
and bureaucrats - these are all forms 
which conflict with the essence of 
capitalism, which requires private 
property, owned by an individual, a 
family ora series of individualsrather 
than anonymous funds. 

Finance capital, of course, under¬ 
stands the problem. Hence its impo¬ 
sition of what is calledneoliberal or 
Thatcherite forms. But they cannot 
work over the medium to long term. 
Theseare utopian measures. 

The various forms whereby the law 
ofvalue has been replaced or supple¬ 
mented constitute, in my view, forms 
which also contradict the operation of 
the law of value. As argued above, 
they also and necessarily change the 
relations of production. C oncretely 
nationalisation prevents capitaliststak- 
ingpart in a parti cular sect or. Further¬ 
more, individual capitalists will 
normally object to such sectors - for 
example, the localgovernment-owned 
construction firm operates without 
controls and cannot be competed 
with. There is nothing to stop such a 
firm from undertaking all state con¬ 
struction ifthe government so prefers 
- or, for that matter, all construction 
which c overs its marginal costs - as 
long as government operations cover 
its fixed costs. 

While state sectors often have the 
potential forunstoppable expansion 
unless reined in, the interface between 
the government and the private sector 
has become even more corrupt than in 
earlier periods. Private firms con¬ 
tracted to local councils have been 
notoriously corrupt, but the arms sec- 
toris equally notorious foroverchaig- 
ing the government. The point is that 
prices and profits are determined out¬ 
side of value as a social relation, in¬ 
stead adopting a combination of 
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to socialism 


administrative orbureaucratic relationsand 
capitalist-worker relations. 

Profit and targets 

The welfare state, pensions, die reduced 
reserve army of labour (or indeed its ab¬ 
sence)- all these imply a change in the sale 
of labour-power. It is still being sold, but 
the workerhas limited forms of defence or 
control. The very act of bargaining for a 
price forhis labour-power implies a degree 
of control. One can argue that this is a new, 
refined capitalism, but in reality it then 
malfunctionsbecause the aim can no longer 
just be profits. 

Capital, as always, still bases itself on 
profit as the bottom line, but in order to 
judge whether they are getting there indi¬ 
vidual firms use targets. Indeed the actual 
profits can appear as a consequence and 
not as the aim. The target may be to be¬ 
come the largest firm in the sector, to in¬ 
crease sales by a given percentage or to 
improve quality, etc. Profits are dependent 
on other variables and the extent of their 
dependence is such drat firms can disaggre¬ 
gate than to diepoint where the individual 
components become semi-independent 
entities. In other words, the internal plan¬ 
ning of the firmgoes a step furdier. In cer¬ 
tain industries the use-value may ha ve to 
come first as a target, as in the case of pre¬ 
cision instruments or items the quality of 
which is crucial to life. 

Decline and decay 

In theoretical terms,if asystemandits in¬ 
ternal forms are changing but it is not over¬ 
thrown, certain consequences follow. Itwill 
malfunction to an increasing degree. That 
mallunction does not necessarily mean that 
it is inperpetual crisis, butit does mean that 
parts of the system begin to decay. Decay 
here means absolute decline towards ex¬ 
tinction. An overripe system, in other 
words, begins to go rotien. 

Decay in our society is shown by: 

• the enormous role of gangs ter outfits like 
the Mafia, Yakuzi, drug lords and the 
growth of drug production and consump¬ 
tion 

• the reduction in production over large 
parts of the world, at the same time as the 
majority do not have enough to eat or to 
clothe themselves with 

• the extensive spread of diseases like aids, 
TB and malaria, when they could quickly 
be dealt with if enough money were spent 
on research and free medical provision. 
The present threat of avian flu is another 
instance wherethe fact that only one firm 
- Roche -isproviding the vaccine ispre- 
venting theprovision ofthe required quan¬ 
tity 

• tire never-ending wars and massacres 

• the stupidity of many of the doctrines 
now expounded - from ‘intelligent design ’ 
to ‘new age’ theories (parts of the left are 
not excluded from this whole process) 

Finance capital 

The development and increasingly parasitic 
nature of finance capital provides another 
illustration ofthe decline of capital as a 
whole. 

Britain was the first country where fi¬ 
nance capital evolved as such. Money 
capital andindustrialcapital were originally 
merged, but the demerger created thenew 
form o f capi tal, w hi eh then part iall y trans - 
ferred itself not just to the colonies but also 
to whatbecame its competitors. Thelat- 
ter, however, could not exist as competi¬ 
tors, as opposed to subordinates, except 
through very close connections between 
banking and industrial capital, not to speak 
of theimportance of the government. 

Whereas in Britain finance capital was 
able to achieve its aims through indirect 
means of control, the latter countries had 
to do it directly. Concretely this means that 
in the caseofBritain financecapital could 
obtain its share of surplus value through in¬ 
terest, rent, insurance, management fees, 
etc, with overseas investment all existing in 


separate institutional forms from industrial 
capital. The flow of investment went 
through finance capital. This was not self- 
sustaining, but industrial capital tended not 
only to pay a considerable proportion of 
surplus value in the above ways, but also 
in the form of dividends and the direction 
of funds to investment trusts. 

Theresult was that finance capital came 
to control thepotential for growth and the 
renewalofthe existing capital stock. As 
long as it was simply a question of slow 
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growth or no growth, industrial capital 
could remain operating along its own tines, 
fundamentally supplying finance capital with 
its source of funds. Once that changed, 
although individual firms might be ableto 
raise theirlevel of reinvestment,the system 
required both much higherlevels of invest¬ 
ment than could be sustained by individual 
firms and also a more even investment to 
allow inputs, spare parts and machine tools 
toattain the quality required. This flow was 
then regulated by finance capital to the 
point of possibly not permitting much of a 
supply of funds at all. In this way the sepa¬ 
ration of the two forms of capital was re¬ 
inforced. 

In short, the characteristic of finance 
capital is that it attempts to raise its own 
rate of pro fit above an otherwise existing 
typical rateby using either unproductive 
capitals or less developed capitals with 
lower organic compositions and higher 
rates ofsurplus value, which may or may 
not be in the same country. In its crudest 
formitamounts to anoutflanking operation 
in relation to the working class. 

Finance capital is an abstract capital 
which has shifted away from its concrete 
form as fixed capital to one in which it be¬ 
comes the form only of realisation in the 
process ofcirculation. In so far as it does 
so,itis parasitic, since capitalcan only exist 
as a unity of its two aspects, and any at¬ 
tempt to emphasise the one overthe other 
only leads to a seizure. In this case, the 
sucking dry of fixed capital leads to the 
decline of capital itself, but not before the 
forms by which it does so have exhausted 
themselves. The essential point isthat Brit¬ 
ain had a particular social structure predi¬ 
cated on its head start in the industrial 
revolution, which outlasted its industrial 
decline. Thus it had a particular form of 
capital and a particular form of labour. 
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Finance capital’s chief characteristics 
therefore are: 

• It is capital in a form which attempts to 
make moneyout ofmoney. As such it isnot 
attached to any location. It becomes ab¬ 
stract capital, abstracted from the real 
economy. 

• Itis parasitic - drawing value from the 
productive sector and subjecting it to its 
own nature and demands. 

• It draws other sectors in the circulatory 
process into its orbit. It starts from finance 
andthus banking, but extends to insurance, 
the re tail sector, the property market and 
then to any sector which is able to extorts 
rents from the economy, such as pharma¬ 
ceuticals, oil, etc. 

• It is chiefly concernedwith the short term 
and the extraction of maximum returns. 

As abstract capital it can organise or 
‘plan’ the economy and society in the in¬ 
terests ofthe ruling class. In fact it can do 
so internationally. More accurately, it can 
plan the strategy and tactics of the class 
and for thatpurpose the economy. 

Forms of waste 

F inally, the decline of capitalism can be 
demonstrated by its increasing wasteful¬ 
ness, which is revealed in several ways: 

• The maintenance of a reserve armyof la¬ 
bour intheformof un employment. True, 
this is unableto operateunder modem cir¬ 
cumstances in the developed countries, 
with woricas moving in and out of employ¬ 
ment, butthereal level o fun employment in 
the developed countriesisnevatheless high 

- and much higher still in the underdevel¬ 
oped countries (in South Africa the level of 
unemployment among the majority black 
populationis officially over40%,but prob¬ 
ably even higher). In the UK the official 
levels are around threeto fivepercent, but 
the number of people on the disabled reg- 
ista, the prematurely retired, togetha with 
those whohave given up trying to get a job, 
may add up to around 20% of the 
workforce. 

• The cyclical nature of production and 
co ns equ ent u nd erut il is ati on o f re s ou rces, 
such as agriculture or steel, which are 
taken out of production, even though the 
needs of society require them. The surplus 
produced continues to increase and so too 
does the extent of underutilisation. It is 
dealtwithby closing downplants or tak¬ 
ing land out ofcultivation. 

• Non-productive sectors like advertising 
and finance. Advertising today occupies a 
very large proportion of economic activity 

- newspapers, radio, television, films, 
packaging, hoardings, etc. Although some 
informational advertising will always be 
necessary,the vast bulk serves the purpose 
of creating or intensifying wants and is both 
undes irable and wasteful - not to say harm¬ 
ful, as in the case of junk foods and to¬ 
bacco. 

The financial sectortoday is vast, includ¬ 
ing as it does banking, insurance,property, 
pensions, stocks and shares, etc. The per¬ 
centage of the workforce employed in this 
sector is considerable and rising. Most are 
betterpaid than other work as, sometimes 
receiving vast incomes. 

• Over-rapid obsolescence or production 
skewed towards forms dictated by the 
rich. Eg, private cars ratherthan commu¬ 
nal transport. 

• The maintenance of ahuge defencesec- 
tor, an apparatus of repression and the de- 
struction of human talent. Whole 
populations are liquidated in wars. 

• The market. Competition involves a mas¬ 
sive duplication of effort, as well as the 
underutilisation ofresources. Monopoly, on 
the other hand, leads to a restriction in pro¬ 
duction, reduction in innovation and rise in 
bureaucratic forms. 

Within capitalism it isobvious thatcompe- 
t ition is ab le to achieve more thanmonopo ly/ 
oh go poly. However, the comparison that 
o ught t o b e m ad e is between c ap ita li st co m- 
petitionand a genuinelydemocratic planned 
society • 
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What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically 
advanced workers into a Communist Party. Without or¬ 
ganisation the working class is nothing; with the high¬ 
est form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Commimist Party, but there exists no real Com¬ 
munist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Mem¬ 
bers who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are ex¬ 
pected to gag themselves in public. Either that or face 
expulsion 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoingdebate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common worid outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or per¬ 
manent factions. 

■ Communists oppose theUS-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It is 
an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European Un¬ 
ion becomes a state then that necessitates EU-wide 
trade unions and a Communist Party ofthe EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened and 
lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They ciffer only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theoiy 
is no dogma, but must be constantly added to and en¬ 
riched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. All 
forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti¬ 
working class. 

■ The cap italistclasswillneverwillinglyallowtheirwealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the big¬ 
gest possible working class representation. But work¬ 
ers must be readied to make revolution - peacefully if 
we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and 
a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions.Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for commrmism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Wom¬ 
en’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are 
just as much working class questions as pay, trade un¬ 
ion rights and demands for high-quality health, housing 
and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the ride of the working class. Socialism is ei¬ 
ther democratic or, as with Stalin’s SovietUnion, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the 1i rst stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Com¬ 
munism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Put drug 
companies 
under workers’ 
control 



Avian flu demands 
global response 



E vety few weeks rep oitsabout the 
advance cf avian influenzatowanis 
Europe crop up in the news. In 
August there was alann when the virus 
spreadfrom the far east to Russia, despite 
efforts tocontain it bythe culling of tens 
ofmillionsofbirds in south-east Asia Af¬ 
ter the outbreak in Russia, the EU in- 
creasedmonitoring of wildand domestic 
lbwl and the governments ofGermany and 
the Netherlands ordered larmeis to keep 
poultry indoors toavddcontact with wild 
birds. Lastweeknearly2,000biiris died 
ftomflu in Turkey, and the European com- 
missionrespondedby banningthe import 
of live poultry fromTurkey, as it hadfrcm 
Russia and regions inAsia where the dis¬ 
ease occurs inbirds. 

Carriedty migrating wildfowl, avian flu 
spreads quickly, especially among birds 
living in confined conditions such as poul- 
tryflocks, andhas killed people who have 
handled infected birds. Scientists fear the 
avian flu vim will evolveinto afcrm which 
could beeasily transmitted from human to 
human,withdisastrousconsequences. 

Influenza isnormally a relativelymild 
disease inour species, although the eld¬ 
erly andthose with chest problems or a 
weakened immune system areatriskfrom 
it. These vulnerablegroups are already of 
fered vaccination against expected strains 
of flu, and many large companies also pro¬ 
vide such vaccination to their employees, 
calculatingthatthe costwill bemorethan 
recouped bythe reduction in timeoff sick. 
However, in a normal winter at least 
10,000 deaths result from ordinary influ¬ 
enza in Britain, and flu epidemics with 
many times tha t number dying tend to hap¬ 
pen every 20 to 30years,althougliithas 
been40 years since the last one. 

These epidemic scan cause mil lions of 
deaths- the flu pandemic in 1918notori- 
ously killedmore people than Worl d War 
I: around 40 million. Now the World 
Health Chganisationand other bodiesare 
warning that a new pandemic is imminent, 
and predictions of anything betwe en seven 
million and200 million deaths globally have 
been made. Adepartment ofhealthcon- 
tingency plan anticipates between21,500 
and 70 9,000 deaths in Britain in such an 
eventuality. 

Viruses suchasthose causing flu in ani¬ 
mals, birdsandhumansareintennediate 
be twee nlivingand non -livi ng biol ogica 1 
systems. They cannot reproduce except 
by subverting file protein-syntheazing ma¬ 
chinery ofhostcells. Outside these cells 
they have no metabolism Influenza vruses 
are spherical particles about atenth of a 
tho usandth o f a mil limetre in di ameter, 
composed ofaproteincoatcontaining a 
circular molecule of RNA - material simi¬ 
lar to the DNA that makes up t he gen eti c 
blueprintoflivingcells. Biochemical reac¬ 
tions between the virus proteins and the 
host cellmembranes enable the RNA to 
penetrate the c ell and its nuc leus, where it 
is copied tliousandsoftimes-along with 
codes for thesynthesis andassemblyofthe 


proteinmoleculesfonningthecoatingand 
theenzymesneededtoassemble the RNA 
and proteincoatintonewviruses. 

When assembly cf virus progeny within 
tlie infectedcellis complete, the cell dies 
andreleases more viruses which can go 
on to infect other c ells. How virulent a dis- 
easeis, andhoweasily agivenspeciescan 
be infected by the virus causing it, isde- 
termined bythe structure ofthesub-units 
of the protein shell. Changes to the se- 
quenceofaminoacids intheproteins of 
tlie shell produce a new strain of flu. Viral 
RNA can undergo mutations just ascan 
DNA, butmore usually whentwo rel ated 
viruses infectthe same cell simultaneously 
they exchan ge lengths ofRNA,produo 
inghybrid progeny in anatural biochemi¬ 
cal process. 

Avian flu doesnotreadily infect human 


beings, most casesbeingcaused byclose 
contactwithsickbirds. Butit killsabout 
three in four people who do become in¬ 
fected . The fear is that avian flu and hu¬ 
man flu virusessimultaneouslypresentin 
a human b eing or a p ig may exchange 
genetic materialandproduce a strain that 
comb ines the contagiousness o fordinary 
humanfluwiththedeadlinessoftheavian 
variety, leading to ap andemic. H5N1, the 
flu sub-type found in birds during the cur- 
rentoutbreak, maybe involvedinthishy- 
bridisation and has been shown to be 
transmissible betweenhumans. 

Like allviraldiseases, fluis untreatable 
with antibiotics. However, antiviral drugs 
such asos el tamivir,marketed byRoche 
as Tamiflu, canmake tlie symptoms of flu 
milder and help to prevent infection. As 
part of its preparation for the expected 


epidemic, the British government an¬ 
nounced in March that it was spending 
£200millionon Tamiflutablets for 14.6 
million people. It claimsthat inthe event 
of a pandemic these would be used to treat 
those with chronic disease, the over-65s 
and the very young. 

The best treatment option is vac cinaion, 
but it is difficultto know what vaccine to 
produce until an outbreak occurs and then 
to manufacture treatments in sufficient 
quantities. However, these problems could 
be ov ercome t o a degree i f governments 
invested sufficient moneyin vaccine pro¬ 
duction. Vaccinesagainst flu are prepared 
from the protein coats of viruses from 
which the genetic material has been re¬ 
moved. These stimulatetheimmunesys- 
temto produce antibodies againstthe virus 
and fight future infection much more effec - 
tively. Vaccines against H5N1 are being 
manuiactured, andin Julythe UK govern¬ 
ment said itwouldbuytwo million doses 
ofvacdne for keyworkers, idaitified in 
tlie press as doctors, nurses, transport 
staff,police and,ifthings getreallybad, 
mortuary workas. 

Howe va, this vaccine will provideonly 
partialprotectionagainsta different strain 
of the flu. A batervaccine can only be 
prqiaredwhai thepandanicisundaway 
and th e exact s tructure o f t he c ausativ e 
virus is established - as things stand, it 
would take four to six months to prepare, 
according to some sources. What is more, 
researchby the US National Institute of 
Allagy and Infectious Diseases found that 
effective vaccination against H5N1 re¬ 
quires very high doses of vaccine. Even 
working at maximum capacity, manufac¬ 
turing plantscouldnot current lyproduce 
more than 75 milliondoses oftheliigli- 
strength H5N1 vaccine - not enough to 
protect everyone eveninthe developed 


world. So whatdo the arthoritiesintend 
to do about it? 

The impact anatural disaster has de- 
pendsonthe organisation of societyand 
the balance ofclass power. Huge numbers 
oflivescould besavedifthe working class 
acts on a global scale. Not only mustwe 
demand that the UK go vernment spends 
more on antiviral drugs.Transnatiaialdmg 
companies like Roche mustbe brought 
under democratic control andrunaccord- 
ingtotbe principle ofneed,notprofit. With¬ 
out that bold step being taken untold 
suffering and death threat ais. 

To meet the challenge of avian flu it is 
clear tliat there mu st be at least a tenfold 
increase infacilities for the production of 
H5N1 vaccine. Far from justprotecting 
vital servant s of the state and the rich and 
powerful, we demand that anti-flu drugs 
and vaccinesbe made generally available 
and distributedfree of charge throughout 
theworidWe refusetositidly by while 
the popul ati ons of Aftica, As ia and Latin 
America are decimated. 

As a matter of urgency new factories 
mustb e built andexi sting plant andma- 
chinery quickly converted. Instead of a 
measly 75 million dosesofH5M vaccine, 
itisclearthat 750million doses wouldbe 
nearer to what is needed. Whatever it 
takes, whatever is required - that is what 
shouldbe done. 

In Britain theinfrastrictural facilities and 
emergaicy {Ians must beputin {lace now 
inpreparationforthe expectedpandemic. 
Theremust, however, be transparency and 
there mustb e democracy. Instead of the 
whole operation being putintothe dicta- 
torialhands cfunacoountablebureaucrats, 
the pol ice and the army, we look to trade 
unions andpopular involvement and con¬ 
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